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A LOW MARRIAGE. 
BY MISS MULOCK, 
AUTHORESS OF “‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’’ ETC. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. RocnHpA.s stood a good while talking at the school-gate this 
morning—Mrs. Rochdale, my mistress once, my friend now. My 
cousin, the village school-mistress, was bemoaning over her lad 
George, now fighting in the Crimea, saying, poor body, “that no 
one could understand her feelings but a mother—a mother with an 
only son.” 

Mrs. Rochdale smiled—that peculiar smile of one who has bought 
peace through the “‘ constant anguish of patience”—a look which I 
can still trace in her face at times, and which I suppose will never 
wholly vanish thence. We changed the conversation, and she 
shortly afterwards departed. 

—A mother with an only son. All the neighborhood knew the 
story of our Mrs, Rochdale and der son. But it had long ceased to 
be discussed, at least openly ; though still it was told under the seal 
of confidence to every new-comer in our village. And still every 
summer I used to see any strangers who occupied my cousin’s 
lodgings staring with all their eyes when the manor-house carriage 
passed by, or peeping from over the blinds to catch a glimpse of 
Mrs. Rochdale. 

No wonder. 

a thousand. 

It can do no possible harm—it may do good—if I here write down 
her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet seems to me the fairest 
woman I ever knew. And why should not a woman be fair at sixty? 
Because the beauty that lasts till then,—and it can last, for I have 
seen it,—must be of the noblest and most satisfying kind, wholly 
independent of form or coloring ;—a beauty such as a young woman 
can by no art attain, but which, once attained, no woman need ever 
fear to lose, till the coffin-lid, closing over its last and loveliest 

mile, makes of it ‘‘a joy for ever.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was tall—too tall in youth ; but your well-statured 
women have decidedly the adventage after forty. Her features, 
more soft than strong-looking—softer still under the smooth-banded 
gray hair—might have been good: I am no artist: I do not know. 
But it was not that; it was the intangible nameless grace which sur- 
rounded her as with an atmosphere, making her presence in a room 
like light, and her absence like its loss; her soft but stately courtesy 
of mien, in word and motion alike harmonious. ‘Silent, her gentle 
ease of manner made every one else at ease. Speaking, though she 
was by no means a great talker, she always seemed instinctively to 
ay just the right thing, to the right persona, at]! the 


She is, both to look at and to know, a woman among 


in the right way. She stood out distinct from all your “ charming 
creatures,” ‘‘most lady-like persons,” “very talented women,” 
as that rarest species of the whole race—a gentlewoman. 

At twenty-three she became Mr. 
Rochdale’s wife; and twenty-five his 
widow. From that time her whole 
life was devoted to the son who, at *y 
a twelvemonth old, was already ‘ le 
Lemuel Rochdale, Esquire, lord of V1 . 
the manor of Thorpe and Stretton- Vil 
Magna, owner of one of the largest 4 
estates in the county. Poor little 
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e was the puniest, sickliest baby 
she ever saw, I have heard my 
mother say; but he grew up into a 
fine boy and a handsome youth ; not 
unlike Mrs. Rochdale, except that a 
certain hereditary pride of manner, 
which in her was almost beautiful 
—if any pride can be beautiful— 
was in him exaggerated to self- 
assurance and haughtiness. He was 
the principal person in the estab- 
lishment while he yet trundled 
hoops; and ,long before he dis- 
carded jackets had assumed his 








position as sole master of the 
manor-house — allowing, however, 
his mother to remain as sole mis- 
tress. 

He loved her very much, I think 
—better than hogmpeyadegs, or guns; 
swore she was the kindest and 
dearest mother;in England, and handsomer ten times over than any 
girl he knew. 

At which the smiling mother would shake her head in credulous 
incredulousness. She rarely burdened him with caresses; perhaps 
she had found out early that boys dislike them—at least he did: to 
others she always spoke of him as ‘‘ my son,” or ‘* Mr. Rochdale ;”’ 
and her pride in him, or praise of him, was always more by implica- 
tion than by open word. Yet all the house, all the village, knew 
quite well how things were. And though they were not often seen 
together, except on Sundays, when, year after year, she walked up 
the chyrch-aisle, holding her little son by the hand; then, followed 
by the sturdy schoolboy; finally, leaning proudly on the youth’s 
proud arm,—every body said emphatically that the young squire was 
‘*his mother’s own son;” passionately beloved, after the fashion of 
women ever since young Eve smiled down on Cain, saying, “1 have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” 
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’ WHIPPING HIS BOOTS WITH HIS CANE. 


“WHY, MO‘HER, MOONLIGHT IS—VERY PRETTY, YOU KNOW; AND THE EVENINGS 
HERE ARE—S0O LONG.” 
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So he grew up to be twenty-one years old. 
. On that day Mrs. Rochdale, for, the first time since her widow- 
hood, opened her house, and invited all the country round. The 
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“SHE DID NOT ENTER ALONE; ON HER ARM WAS A LADY, ABOUT THIRTY; LARGE 
AND HANDSOME IN FIGURE; PYATNLY, BUT MOST BECOMINGLY ATTIRED.” 


morning was devoted to the poorer guests ; in the evening there was 
a dinner-party and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood been to her a sort of 
amateur-milliner and lady’s-maid. I may use the word “‘ amateur’ 
in its strictest sense, since it was out of the great love and reverence 
Thad for her that I had got into this habit of haunting the manor- 
house. And since love begets lové, and we always feel kindly to 
those we have been kind to, Mrs. Rochdale was fond of me. Through 
her means, and still more through herself, I gained a better educa- 
tion than I should have done as only her bailiff’s daughter. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing before the glass in her black velvet 
gown; she never wore anything but black, with sometimes a gray or 
| lilac ribbon. She had taken out from that casket, and was clasping 

on her arffis and neck, white and round even at five-and-forty, some 
long unworn family-jewels. 

J admired them very much. 

‘Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like to 
see myself in diamonds, Martha. I shall only wear 
them a few times, and-then resign ‘them’ to my 
daughter-in-law.” 

‘** Your daughter-in-law ? Has Mr. Rochdale” — 

‘*No,”’ (smiling) ‘Mr. Rochdale has not made 
his choice yet; but I hope he will ere long. A 
young man should marry early, especially a young 
man of family and fortune. I shall be very giad 
when my son has chosen his wife.’’ 

She spoke as if she thought he had nothing to 
do but to choose, after the fashion of kings and 
sultans. 

Ismiled. She misinterpreted my thought, saying 
with some little severity : 

‘* Martha, you mistake. I repeat, I-shall be alto- 
gether glad, even if such a chance were to happen 
to-day.” 

Ah, Mrs. Rochdale, was ever any widowed mother 
of an only son “altogether glad’’ when first startled 

* into the knowledge that she herself was not his‘all 
in the world? that some strange woman had risen 
up, for whose sake he was bound to “ leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife ?”” A righteous 
saying, but hard to be understood at first by the 
mothers. 

lt afterwards struck me as an odd coincidence, 
that what Mrs. Rochdale had wished might happen 
did actually happen that same night.- 

The prettiest, and beyond all q 
‘‘ sweetest,” girl in all our country 
among which alone it was probable or pérmissible 
that our young squire should ‘‘ throw the handker- 
chief,”” — was Miss Celandine Childe, niece and 
heiress of Sir John Childe./I was caught by her 
somewhat fanciful name,—after Wordsworth’s 
flower,—which, as I overheard Mrs. Rochdale 
say, admirably expressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through the 
curtained ballroom-door, I caught sight of her, dis- 
tinct among all the young ladies, as one’s eye 
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lights upon a celandine in a spring-meadow. She was sroaller 
than any lady in the room—very fair, with yellow hair—the 
only real gola hair I ever saw. Her head drooped like a flower-cup; 
aud her motions, always soft and quiet, reminded one of the stir- 
rings of a flower in the grass. Her dress—as if to humor the ‘ancy, 
or else nature herself did so by making that color most suitable to 
the girl’s complexion—was some gauzy stuff, of a soft pale-green. 
Bright, delicate, innocent, and fair, you could hardly look at her 
without wishing to take her up in your bosom like a flower. 

The ball was a great success. Mrs. Rochdale came up to her 
dressing-room long after midnight, but with the bright glow of 
maternal pride still burning on her cheeks. She looked quite young 
again, forcing one to acknowledge the fact constantly avouched by 
the elder generation, that our mothers and grandmothers were 
a great deal handsomer than we. Certainly, not a belle in the ball- 
room could compare with Mrs. Rochdale in my eyes. I should have 
liked to have told her so. In a vague manner I said something 
which slightly approximated to my thought. 

Mrs. Rochdale ans , innocent of the compliment, ‘ Yes, I 
have seen very lovely Women in my youth. But to-night my son 
pointed out several whom he admired—one in particular.” 

** Was it Miss Childe, madam ?”’ 

‘* How acute you are, little Martha! How could you see that?” 

I answered, rather deprecatingly, that, from the corner where I 
was serving ices, I had heard several people remark Mr. Rochdale’s 
great attention to Miss Childe. 

‘Indeed !”’ with a slight sharpness of accent. A moment or two 
after she added, with some hauteur, ‘* You mistake, my dear; 
Mr. Rochdale could never be so uncourteous as to pay exclusive 
attention to any one of his guests ; but Miss Childe is a stranger in 
the neighborhood.” After a pause: “She is a most sweet-looking 
girl. My son said so to me, and—I perfectly agreed with him.” 

I let the subject drop—nor did Mrs. Rochdale resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew what all the servants at 
the manor-house and all the villagers at Thorpe soon knew quite 
well, and discussed incessantly in butler’s pantries and kitchens, 
over pots of ale and by cottage-doors—that our young squire from 
that day forward gave up his shooting, his otter-hunting, and 
even his coursing, and ‘“‘ went a-courting sedulously for a whole 
month to Ashen Dale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childe came twice to luncheon. I 
saw her, pretty creature! walking by Mrs. Rochdale’s side to feed 
the swans, and looking more like a flower than ever. And once, 
stately in the family-coach, which tumbled over the rough roads, 
two hours there and two hours back, shaking the old coachman 
almost to pieces, did Mrs. and Mr. Rochdale drive over to a formal 
dinner at Ashen Dale. 

Finally, in the Christmas-week, after an interval of twenty lonely 
Christmases past and gone, did our lady cf the manor prepare to 
pay to the same place a three-days’ visit—such as is usual among 
county families—the “rest-day, the pressed-day,”’ and the day of 
departure. 

1 was at the door when she came home. Her usually bright and 
healthy cheeks were somewhat pale, and her eyes glittered; but her 
eyelids were heavy, as with long pressing back of tears. Mr. Roch- 
dale did not drive, but sat beside her; he too seemed rather grave. 
He handed her out of the carriage carefully and tenderly. She 
responded with a fond smile. Mother and son went up the broad 
staircase arm-in-arm. 

That night the servants who had gone to Ashen Dale talked “it” 
all over with the servants who stayed at home; and every point was 
satisfactorily settled, down to the bride’s fortune and pin-money, 
and whether she would be married in Brussels or Honiton lace. 


Yet still Mrs. Rochdale said nothing. She looked happy, but 
pale, constantly pale. ‘The squire was in the gayest spirits imagin- 
able. He was, as I have said, a very h. ndsome and winning young 
fellow ; rather variable in his tastes, and easily guided, some people 
said—but then it was always the old who said it, and nobody 
minded them. We thought Miss Celandine Childe was the happiest 
and luckiest girl imaginable. 

She looked so when, after due time, the three-days’ visit was 
returned; after which Sir John departed, and Miss Childe stayed 
behind. 

That evening—it was just the time of year when “ evenings” 
begin to be perceptible, and in passing the drawing-room door I had 
heard the young master say something to Miss Childe about *‘ prim- 
roses in the woods”—that evening I was waiting upon Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s toilet. She herself stood at the oriel window. It was after 
dinner—she had come up to her room to rest. 

** Look here, Martha.” : 

She pointed to the terrace-walk leading to the pool. There were 
the two young people sauntering slowly past—he gazinf# down on 
her, she with her eyes drooped low, low, to the very ground. But 
her arm rested in his, in a safe, happy, clinging way, as knowing it 
had a right there to rest for ever. 

«Is it so, Mrs. Rochdale ?” 

‘* Ay, Martha. What do you think of my—my children ?” 

A few tears came to her eyes—a few quivers fluttered over and 
about her mouth; but she gazed still—she smiled still. 

** Are you satisfied, madam ?” 

“Quite. It is the happiest thing in the world—for him. 
will be married at Christmas.” 

“And you—” 

She put her hand softly on my lips, and said, smiling, ‘ Plenty of 
time to think of that—plenty of time.” 

After this day she gradually grew less pale, and recovered entirely 
her health;, cheerful tone of mind. It was evident that she soon 
began to love her daughter-elect very much—as, indeed, who could 
help it?—and that by no means as amere matter of form had she 
called them both “‘ my children.” 

For Celandine, who had never known a mother, it seemed as if 
Mrs. Rochdale were almost as dear to her as her betrothed. The 
two ladies were constantly together; and in them the proverbially 
formidabie and all but impossible possibility bade fair to be realised, 
of a mother and daughter-in-law as united as if they were of the 
same flesh and blood. , 

The gossips shook their heads and said, ‘It wouldn't last.” I 
think it would. Why should it not? They were two nobk 


They 


, tender, 


unselfish women. Either was ready to love anything he loved—t 
renounce anything to make him happy. In him, the lover and son, 
was their meeting-point, in him they learned to love one an 
Strange that women cannot always see thi Strang st a gis 
should not, above all but her own mother, cling + mothe 
him she loves—the woman who has born« 
cherished him, suffered for him more than any living creater 
suffer, excepting—ay, sometimes not even ex —his © 


Most strange, that a mother, who would be fond and 

thing her boy cared for,—his horse or his dog,—sh 

all, love the creature he loves best in the world, on who p 
ness, honor, and peace, are staked for a lifetime. Ala., .aat a 
bond so simple, natural, holy, should be found so hard as to be 
almost impossible—even among the good women of this world 
Mothers, wives,—whose fault is it ? 
much for herself, and too little for the other,—one forgetting that 
she was ever young, the other that she will one day be old? Or 
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that in the tenderest women’s devotion lurks a something Of jea- 
lousy, which blinds them to the truth—as true in love as in charity— 
that it “‘is more blessed to give than to receive?’ Perhaps I, 
Martha Stretton, spinster, have no right to discuss this question. 
But one thing I will say: that I can forgive much to an unloved 
daughter-in-law,—to an unloving one, nothing. 

And now, from tiis long digression,—which is not so irrelevant 
as it at first may seem,—let me return te my story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Rochdale said to me, when it 
was near its closing, that it had been one of the happiest years she 
had ever known. 5 

I believe it was. The mofe so as, like many a season of great 
happiness, it began with a conquered pang. But of this no one ever 
dared to hint; and perhaps the mother now would hardly have 
acknowledged, even to herself, that it had temporarily existed. 

‘They were to have been married at Christmas; but early in 
December the long-invalided Lady Childe died. This deferred the 
wedding. The young lover said, loudly and often, that it was 
‘“‘yery hard.” The bride-elect said nothing at all. Consequently 
every lady’s-maid and woman-servant at the manor-house, and 
every damsel down the village, talked over Miss Childe’s hard- 
heartedness; especiaily as, soon after, she went travelling with poor 
broken-hearted Sir John Childe, thereby parting with her betrothed 
for three whole months. 

But I myself watched her about the manor-house the last few 
days before she went away. O Lemuel Rochdale, what have you 
deserved, tigat heaven should bless you with the love of two such 
women—mother and bride ! 

Celandine went away. The manor-house was very dull after she 
was gone. Mrs. Rochdale said she did not wonder that her son was 
absent a good deal—it was natural. But this she only said to me. 
To others she never took any notice of his absence at all. 

These absences continued,—lengthened. In most young men 
they would have been unremarked; but Lemuel was so fondly 
attached to his mother, that he rarely in his life had spent his 
evenings away from home and her. Now, in the wild March nights, 
in the soft April twilights, in the May moonlights, Mrs. Rochdale 
sat alone in the great drawing-room, where they had sat so happily 
-last year—all three of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or her knitting, still 
saying—if she ever said anything—that it was quite ‘‘ natural” her 
son should amuse himself abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, ‘‘ Where he had been to-night ?” 

He hesitated; then said, ‘* Up the village, mother.” 

«‘ What, again? How fond you are of moonlight-walks up the 
village !”” 

**Am 1?” whipping his boots with his cane. ‘ Why, mother, 
moonlight is—very pretty, you know; and the evenings here are— 
so long.” 

‘*True.” His mother half sighed. 
landine will be back.” 

It might have been my mistake, but I thought the young man 
turned scarlet, as, whistling his dog, he hastily quitted the room. 

** How sensitive these lovers are !’’ said Mrs. Rochdale, smiling. 
‘*He can hardly bear to hear her name. I do wish they were 
married.” 

But that wish was still further deferred. Sir John Childe, fret- 
ful, ailing, begged another six months before he lost his niece. 
They were young; and he was old, and had not long to live. Be- 
sides, thus safely and happily betrothed, why should they not wait? 
A year more or less was of little moment to those who were bound 
together firm and sure, in good and ill, fora life-time. Nay, did 
she not from the very day of her betrothal feel herself Lemuel’s 
faithful wife ? 

Thus, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celandine urge—out of the love 
which in its completeness hardly recognised such a thing as separa- 
tion. ‘Her mother that was to be, reading the passage out of the 
letter, paused, silenced by starting tears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. He did not once say 
that it was “very hard.” Again Mrs. Rochdale began to talk, but 
with a tone of fainter certainty, about their being married next 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite satisfied: shot, 
fished, lounged.about his property as usual, and kept up his spirits 
amazingly. 

He likewise took his moonlight-walks up the village with credit- 
able persistency. Once or twice I heard it whispered about that he 
did not take them alone. 

But every one in the neighborhood so liked the young squire, and 
so tenderly honored his mother, that it ‘was some time before the 
faintest of these ill whispers reached the ear of Mrs. Rochdale. 

I never shall forget the day she heard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering her grapes; a thing 
she often liked to do herself, giving the choice bunches to her own 
friends, and to the sick poor of her neighbors. She was standing in 
the vinery when Icame. One moment’s glance showed me some- 
thing was amiss, but she stopped the question ere it was well out of 
my lips. 

**No, nothing, Martha. This bunch—cut it while I hold.” 

But her hand shook so that the grapes fell and were crushed, 
dyeing purple the stone-floor. I picked them up—she took no 
notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head. 
do this another day.” 

I followed her across the garden to the hall-door. 
gave orders to have the carriage ready immediately, ° 

‘*T will take you home, Martha. I am going to the village.” 

Now the village was about two miles distant from the manor- 
house,—a mere cluster of cottages; among which were only three 
decent dwellings—the butcher’s, the baker’s, and the schoolhouse. 
Mrs. Rochdale rarely drove through Thorpe,—still more rarely did 
she stop there. 

She stopped now—it was some message at the schoolhouse. 
Then, addressing the coachman,— 

** Drive on—to the baker’s shop.” 

Old John started—touched his hat hurriedly. 1 saw him and the 
footman whispering on the box. Well I could guess why! 


** But soon, you know, Ce- 


‘“‘T am tired. We will 


Entering, she 





Is it because each exacts too | 


“The baker's, Mrs. Rochdale ?>—Cannot I call >—Indeed, it is a 
pity you should take that trouble.” 
She looked me full in the face ;—I felt myself turn crimson. 
* Thank you, Martha; but I wish to go myself.” « 
But I was now quite certain she knew, and guessed I 
knew also, that which all the village were now talking about. What 
uld be her motive for acting thus? Was it to show her own igno- 
wnce of the report? No, that would have been to imply a false- 
hood ; and Mrs. Rochdale was stanchly, absolutely true in deed as 
Or was it to prove them all liars and scandal-mongers, 
that the lady of the manor-house drove up openly to the very door 
where— 
Mrs. Rochdale startled me from my thoughts with her sudden 
voice, sharp and clear. 
“ He is a decent man, I believe,—Hine the baker ?”’ 
“ Yes, madam.” , 
* He has—a daughter, who—waits in the shop ?” 
“ Yes, madam.” 
She pulled the check-string with a quick jerk, and got out. Two 
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small burning spots were on either cheek; otherwise she looked 
herself—her tall, calm, stately self. 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her—handsome Nancy Hine, 
who was laughing in her free loud way behind the counter, but who, 
percéfving the manor-house carriage, stopped, startled. 

I could see them quite plainly through the shop-window—the 
baker’s daughter and the mother of the young squire. I could see 
the very glitter in Mrs. Rochdale’s eyes, as, giving in her ordinary 
tone some domestic order, she took the opportunity of gazing 
steadily at the large, well-featured girl, who stood awkward and 
painfully abashed, nay, blushing scarlet; though people did say 
that Nancy Hine was too clever a girl to have blushed since she was 
out of her teens. 

I think they belied her—I think many people belied her, both 
then and afterward. She was “‘clever”—nguch cleverer than most 
girls of her station; she looked bold and determined enough, but 
neither unscrupulous nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last two minutes, I thought 
it best to stay outside the door. Of course, when Mrs. Rochdale 
re-entered the carriage, I made no remark. Nor did she. 

She gave me the cake for the school-children. From the wicket 
1 watched her drive off, just catching through the carriage~ ow 
her profile, so proudly cut, so delicate and refined. 

That a young man, born and reared of such a mothgg, with a 
lovely fairy creature like Celandine for his own, his very own, could 
ever lower his tastes, habits, perceptions, to court—people said even 
to win—unlawfully, a common village-girl, handsome, indeed, but 
with the coarse blousy beauty which at thirty might be positive 
ugliness—surely—surely it was impossible! It could not be true 
what they said about young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy Hiue. 

I did not think his mother believed it either; if she had, could 
she have driven away with that quiet smile on her mouth, left by 
her last kind words to the school-children and to me? 

The young squire had gone to Scotland the day before the in- 
cident oecurred. He did not seem in any hurry to return; nor even 
when, by some whim of the old baronet’s, Sir John Childe and his 
niece suddenly returned to Ashen Dale. 

Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immediately, and brought Celan- 
dine back with her. The two ladies, elder and younger, were gladly 
seen by us ail, going about together in their old happy ways, 
lingering in the greenhouse, driving and walking, laughing their 
well-known merry laugh when they fed the swans of an evening in 
the pool. 

There might have been no such things in the world as tale- 
bearers, slanderers, or—baker’s daughters. 

Alas! this was only for four bright days—the last days when I 
ever saw Mrs. Rochdale happy and young, or Celadine Childe light- 
hearted and bewitchingly fair. 

On the fifth, Sir John Childe’s coach drove up to the manor- 
house, not lazily, as it generally did, but with ominously thundering 
wheels. He and Mrs. Rochdale were shut up in the library for two 
full hours. Then she came out, walking heavily, with a kind of 
mechanical strength, but never once drooping her head or her eyes, 
and desired me to go and look for Miss Childe, who was reading in 
the summer-house. She waited at the hall-door till the young lady 
came in. 

‘“‘Mamma!” Already she had begun, by Mrs. Rochdale’s wish, 
to give her that fond name. But it seemed to strike painfully now. 

‘‘Mamma, is anything the matter?” and, turning pale, the girl 
clung to her arm. 

‘‘Nothing to alarm you, my pet; nothing that I care for—not I. 
I know it is false—wholly false; it could not butebe.’’ Her tone, 
warm with excitement, had nevertheless more anger in it than fear. 
Celandine’s color returned. 

‘If it is false, mamma, never mind it,” she said, in her fondling 
way. ‘‘ But what is the news?” 

‘Something that your uncle has heard. Something he insists 
upon telling you. Let him. It cannot matter to either you or me. 
Come, my child.’’ 

What passed in the library of course never transpired; but about 
an hour after I was sent for to Mrs. Rochdale’s dressing-room. 

She sat at her writing-table. There was a firm, hard, almost 
fierce expression in her eyes, very painful to see. Yet when Celan- 
dine glided in with that soft step and white face, Mrs. Rocndale 
looked up with a quick smile. 

‘Has he read it? Is he satisfied with it?” and she took, with 
painfully assumed carelessness, a letter newly written, which Miss 
Childe brought to her. 


The girl assented ; then, kneeling by the table, pressed her cheek 


upon Mrs. Rochdale’s shoulder. 

‘* Let me write, mamma, just one little line, to tell him that I— 
that I don’t believe—”’ 

‘‘Hush!” and the tender lips were shut with a kiss tender as 
firm. ‘No; not a line, my little girl. I, his mother. may speak 
of such things to him. Not you.” 

It did at that moment seem to me almost sickening that this pure 
fragile flower of a girl should ever have been told there existed 
such wickedness as that of which not only Sir John Childe, but the 
whole neighborhood, now accused her lover: and which, as I after- 
wards learned, the baronet insisted should be at once openly and 
explicitly denied By Mr. Rochdale, or the engagement must be held 
dissolved. 

This question his mother claimed her sole right to put to her son; 
and she had put it in the letter, which now, with a steady hand and 
a fixed smile—half contemptuous as it were—she was sealing and 
directing. 

‘* Martha, put this in the post-bag yourself; and tell Miss Childe’s 
maid her mistress will remain another week at the manor-house. 
Yes, my love, best so.” 

Then, sitting down wearily in the large arm-chair, Mrs. Rochdale 
drew Celandine to her; and I saw her take the soft small figure on 
her lap like a child, and fold her up close, in the grave, comforting 
silence of inexpressible love. 

It was a four-days’ post to and from the moors where Mr. Roch- 
dale was staying. Heavily the time must have passed with these 
two poor women, whose all was staked upon him—upon his one 
little “‘ yes” or “no.” , 

Sunday intervened, when they both appeared at church—evening 
as well as morning. . With this exception, they did not go outs and 
were seen but rare!y about the house, except at dinner-time. Then, 
with her companion on her arm, Mrs. Rochdale would walk down, 
and take her seat at the foot of the long dreary dining-table, placing 
Miss Childe on her right hand. 

The old butler said it made his heart ache to sce how sometimes 
they both looked at the head of the board—at the empty chair 
there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No letters. The sixth likewise. 
In the evening, his mother ordered Mr. Rochdale’s chamber to be 
got ready, as if was “‘ not improbable” he might unexpectedly come 
home. But he did not come. 

They sat up half that night, I believe, both Mrs. Rochdale and 
Miss Childe. 


Next morning they breakfasted togetler as usual in the dressing~ 


room. As I crossed the plantation—for in my anxiety I made busi- 
ness at the manor-house every day now—I saw them sitting at the 
window waiting for the post. 
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Waiting for the post! Many a one bas known that heart-sicken- 
ing intolerable time ; but few waitings have been like to theirs. 

The stable-boy came lazily up, swinging the letter-bag to and fro 
in his hands. They saw it from the window. ' 

The butler unlocked the bag as usyal, and distributed the con- 
tents. 

‘*Here’s one from the young master. Lord bless us, what a big 
un!” 

“Let me take it up stairs, William.’”’ For I saw it was addressed 
to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as I went up stairs, my eye rested on the direction, 
in Mr. Rochdale’s large careless hand; and on the seal, firm and 
clear, bearing not the sentimental devices he had once been fond of 
using, but his business-seal—his coat-of-arms. With a heavy weight 
on my heart, I knocked at the dressing-room door. 

Miss Childe opened it. 

“Ah, mamma, for me, for me!’’ And with a sob of joy she 
caught and tore open the large envelope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters—her own pretty dainty letters, 

“eo ‘Lemuel Rochdale, Esq.” : 
e stood looking down at them with a bewildered air; then 
searched through the envelope. It was blank—quite blank. — 

‘* What does he mean, mamma? I—don’t—understand.” 

But Mrs. Rochdale did. ‘Go away, Martha,” she said, hoarsely, 
shutting me out of the door. And then I heard a smothered cry, 
and something falling to the floordike a stone. 

(To be continued.) 








LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 
* ‘The news by the last steamer is but one day later, and is not 
important. The steamer Belgique arrived at Southampton on the 
12th, on her way to Antwerp. England has proclaimed war 
against Persia. ‘The Arctic ship Resolute arrived at Portsmouth 
on the 12th ult. ‘The bullion in the Bank of England had in- 
creased £74,800. The monthly returns of the Bank of France 
show an increase of 34,900,000 francs, and only 433,000 francs 
had been paid during the month for premium on purchases of 
gold and silver. At the London iron market Rails had advanced 
£7 15s. a £8; and Bars £7 6d.in Wales; Scotch Pig, 73s. 6d. 
Clyde. No intelligence of the steamship Hermann, which left 
Southampton on the 3d inst. The only notice made of the arri- 
val of the captain and fifteen others from the wreck of the Lyon- 
nais, is the following paragraph, which we find in the Liverpool 
Times of the 12th inst.: «A telegraphic dispatch has been re- 
ceived from Havre, announcing that the Captain and fifteen men, 
belonging to the wrecked steamer Le Lyonnais, have arrived, and 
have been landed at Bordeaux.’’ A telegraphic dispatch, dated 
Constantinople, Dec. 5, says: ‘* Herat has surrendered to the 
Persian General Mourar-Chafi. The English troops have arrived 
in the Persian Gulf. It is said that France is to mediate in the 
dispute. 
. NICARAGUA. 

The accounts from Costa Rica and Nicaragua confirm our pre- 
vious intelligence as to the critical position of Gen. Walker. 
Besides this, they show that the leaders of the allies ‘have set 
their minds on seizing, if possible, the transit route. According 
to the reports of the Costa Rican commanders, there had been 
very severe fighting in Nicaragua. A number of deserters from 
Walker's from Walker’s force at Virgin Bay had arrived at Punta 
Arenas, who said that they dreaded the vengeance of the native 
Nicaraguans more than they did the vengeance of the Costa 
Ricans. Gen. Jeres continued in the Costa Ricanservice. Eight 
hundred Guatemalan troops were at Managua on 17th Nov. A 
passenger by the Illinois reports that a small coaster arrived at 
Aspinwall on the 18th ult., from Greytown, with the news that 
the British mail steamer Dee was at the latter port on the 15th, 
awaiting the Costa Rica mail, which, it was said, had been inter- 
cepted by Walker’s forces at the mouth of the Seraquipa river. 
The advices from Granada and Virgin Bay are no later than that 
received at this port by the steamer Tennessee. 

WEST INDIES, 

The news from Jamaica is unimportant. The Legislature had 
passed the Industrial Immigration bill. At Demarara wet weather 
had interfered to some extent with the gathering of the sugar 
crop. The exports of sugar during the two weeks preceding 
November 25, reached 2,640 hhds., 259 tierces, 68 half tierces, 
1,771 bbls, and 350 bags. Freights had risen from 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
for sugar, and from 2d. to 3d. forrum. We have advices from 
the city of Mexico to the 4th ult., two days later. There is no 
news. On,the 26th ult., according to official returns, the sales of 
church property had amounted to $17,277,833. Our correspon- 
dent at Madrid, writing under date of the 6th ult., states that 
Gen. Concha had been removed from the governorship of Cuba, 
and that Gen. Urbistondo, Minister of War, would probably 
receive the appointment. 

AUSTRALIA. 


From Australia we learn that the Victoria Colony election® 
were proceeding, and a healthy public spirit was displayed against 
government intiuence. The Governor of South Australia had 
gone a tour of two thousand miles from the capital, in order to 
recommend a tariff union between Victoria and South Australia. 
A submarine telegraph cable, to connect Victoria with Tasmania, 
was spoken of. In Sydney, the Cowper Cabinet had resigned, 
and Mr. Parker had formed a new one. The gold mines yielded 
largely. In Melbourne, on the 10th of October, 4982 ounces 
were entered for shipment. The price was £3 15s. per ounce. 


CHILI AND PERU. 


__ Accounts from Chile announce the completion of the Cabinet. 
t he new war steamer Esmeralda had arrived from England. 
The work on the Santiago railroad was progressing rapidly. In 
Peru, General Castilla was in a very critical position. Revolution 
prevailed throughout the southern provinces, and two of the 
national vessels had declared for the insurgents. Castilla was 
about to ask for extraordinary powers from the Convention. 
Bolivia and Ecuador were quiet. Nothing of importance had 
transpired in either republic. . 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
m. = - — was the beginning of the holidays at Washing- 
au esewhere: “ Merry Christmas” was the quietest affair of 
he kind witnessed in W ashington during many years past. The 
7 os was unusually bright, and only moderately cold, but the 
om 5 were comparatively deserted, and parties nowhere. With 
peng. ar of a capital dinner, and an abundance of egg-nogg 
": a beverage of Kriss Kringle and his times—fur- 
seed mr guests by the hosts of the hotels, scarcely anything 
ey - - Washingtonians of the holiday: Even the boys on 
stiete me ad learned that burning gunpowder is not an appro- 
ge ~ e of celebrating the birth of the Prince of Peace, and 
pose Bn e - pestered by the ceaseless explosion of Chinese 
yoy sc hp — arms, which in years past have bored us all 
ma A, = hay ey eg Members of Congress, kept steadily in 
bill 4 8, thus far, by the benign operation of the new Pay 
» have sought this opportunity, when Congress was not in ses- 





sion, to run off to the neighboring cities to see their friends, or 
enjoy a relief; so that “Yashington was nearly as torpid as during 
a summer recess, and the news market is flat. Facts, conse- 
quently, are scarce, and Washington reports must be rather dull 
for the present ten days, unless the correspondents choose to draw 
on their fancy pretty liberally—a mode of operation not unfre- 
quently adopted in some quarters when facts are scarce. 








MUSIC. 


GorTrscHALK’s FAREWELL Concert.—This interesting event took 
place at Niblo’s Saloon, on Frday evening, Dec. 25th. As might 
have been expected, the saloon was crowded to overflowing, tickets 
with seats commanding a very high premium. It was a most bril- 
liant audience, and was also most appreciative and enthusiastic. 
Gottschalk played a large number of his favorite pieces, but we do 
not think he chose the most striking or effective of his composi- 
tions. He played, however, most exquisitely, rendering the pas- 
sages of poetical beauty abounding in his works with a reality of 
sentiment that touched the corresponding chords in the hearts of 
his hearers. His wonderful powers of execution, and that they are 
wonderful every one must admit, are certainly less remarkable, 
great as they are, than his delicate shading of the varied phases of 
sentiment; by turns calm, tender, subduing, passionate, fanciful 
and intense, he sways his auditors with the magic of a master mind, 
and throws the spell of his fancy or his feelings around them at his 
pleasure. He is one of the few who has carved out a school for 
himself and stamped thereon the seal of his own individual genius. 
America has reason to be proud of the. son of her own soil, who is 
the first of her children who has won an art-homage from the musi- 
cal tribunals of the Old World. The excitement to hear the duet 
between Thalberg and Gottschalk was very great indeed. It was 
composed for the occasion by Gottschalk, on several themes from 
‘‘Il Trovatore.” It was evidently designed with am eye to powerful 
aud startling effects. As a composition we do not think it entitled 
to much consideration; but most of the themes are well treated; it 
abounds with ingeniously constructed passages, carefully adapted 
to the specialities of the two performers, and so well balanced and 
contrasted as to produce one of the most effective duets that we 
ever listened to. More repose would have added to the brilliancy of 
the climax, and would have improved the composition.. Of the 
playing we can only say that it was a performance that we would 
not have missed for something very considerable. It was so ex- 
citimg that at its close the people fairly shouted with the vividness 
of the pleasure. Loud and incessunt were the shouts of applause, 
and although the artists tried to escape the encore by bowing their 
acknowledgments, it was of no use, the enthusiasm of the people 
was aroused and could not be satisfied with with anything less than 
a repetition of at least some portion of the duo. A large portion 
was consequently repeated with wonderful force, precision, power 
and brilliancy, and was received with most uproarious approbation. 
Madame Patania assisted vocally. -The concert was an immense 
success, and the desire seemed to be universal that Gottschalk 
should take another farewell, and persuade his friend, Sigismund 
Thaiberg the great, to be present also. We do not know if Gotts- 
chalk will yield to the desire of the people. 

SIGISMUND THALBERG.—This perfect aU d admirable artist con- 
tinues his course of wonderful success. would be but reiteration 
to recount his various ‘and separates cesses. Concert after con- 
cert results in the same way; overflowing audiences and an enthu- 
siasm which has never been surpassed. So it goes on in city after 
city, and so it will be to the end of the chapter. His concert in 
Brooklyn last Monday, D@c. 29th, which was the third or fourth in 
our populous suburb, was as successful as any concert that he has 
given in America. Every seat was filled, and the whole programme 
was applauded to the very echo. Thalberg’s course is now east- 
ward, and we shall soon hear of him from BSston. The Athenians 
will go raving mad about him, and D’Angri will puzzle some of the 
sagacious critics when they attempt, as they are sure to do, to draw 
aparallel between the new comer and Alboni. However, we shall be 
able to form a correct opinion of the real merits of the unap- 
proachable Thalberg and the admirable D’Angri, when we hear what 
Boston says. 

WitiiaM Mason’s Concert at Newark.—The success of our 
admirable pianist, William Mason, gratifies us exceedingly. Not 
only was he honored by a crowded audience, but every piece he 
played was most vehemently encored, and he received a full and 
hearty recognition of his fine powers. Pianoism is certainly in the 
ascendant, and we are glad that the beautiful talent which William 
Mason cherishes so modestly is rewarded and appreciated as it 
deserves. 


THE DRAMA. 


Nrsio’s GARDEN.—The Pyne and Harrison nglish Opera Com- 
pany have met with good success in their old and favorite operas. 
Our public seem to love what they have heard in their youth, and 
they look somewhat coldly upon novelties. The old standard operas 
continue to draw capital houses. The charming Louisa Pyne intro- 
duces nightly some of her great show songs, which no one can sing 
as she sings. ‘These alone seem to have the power to draw out the 
musical public ; for a manifest change in the attendance has taken 
place since these songs have appeared in the bills. Under more 
favorable circumstances, the success of Louisa Pyne would have 
been far more decided; she has borne upon her shoulders the whole 
responsibility, and the public recognize the greatness of the under- 
taking and acknowledge her splendid abilities. But one swallow 
does not make a summer any more than one lovely vocalist makes 
an opera company. The favorite fairy opera of “Cinderella” has 
been received with great favor by the holiday-seekers, and certainly 
a more fascinating or delightful Cinderella than is Louisa Pyne we 
have rarely, if ever seen. There will be other popular revivals in 
the coming weeks. 

BroaDWAY THEATRE.—The entertainments at this establishment 
are varied each night. The dramatic and operati¢ companies per- 
form on alternate nights. The German operatic nights are Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and the dramatic nights, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. The dramatic company now works well, the 
members have become accustomed to each other, and the perform- 
ances are of high merit and attract-large and refined andiences. 
The German operatic company commenced their engagement on 
Monday evening, Dec. 29th. They chose for their first performance 
Beethoven’s celebrated Opera of “Fidelio,” in which Mdlle. Jo- 
hannsen undertook the rdle of Fidelio. The opera was brought out 
with much care and liberality, and attracted an excellent audience. 
It was an occasion which brought out most of the eminent musical 
people of the city, who were sprinkled all over the house. On Wed- 
nesday, New Year's Eve, Weber’s popular Opera, ‘‘ Der Freyschutz,” 
was performed to a crowded audience. 


Tue fair sex now play a conspicuous part among the members 
of the «lower house’’ or lobby department at Washington. To 
quote a letter writer, “ one experienced female lobbyist is equal in 
point of influence to any three schemers of the other sex.” 





Rev. James Axtey anp MinisreriaL Danpres.—In one of his 
discourses, Mr. Axley was descanting-upon conformity to the 
world among Christians, particularly in fashionable dress and 
manners. To meet the pleas and excuses usually set up im be- 
half these departures from the good old way, he held a sort of 
colloquy with an imaginary apologist, seated at the further end 
of the congregation, whose supposed pleas and excuses he would 
state, on behalf of his man of straw, in an altered tone; then 
resuming his natural voice, he would reply and demolish the 
arguments of his opponent. After discussing the subject for 
some time, the opponent was made to say : 

‘« But, sir, some of your Methodist preachers themselves dress 
in fashionable style, and in air and manner enact the dandy.”’ 

‘*Q, no, my friend, that cannot be. Methodist preachers 
know their calling better. They are men of more sense than 
that, and would not stoop so low as to disgrace themselves and 
the sacred office they hold by such gross inconsistency of char- 
acter. ; 

‘‘ Well, sir, if you won’t take mygword for it, just look at 
those young preachers in the pulpit behind you.”’ , 

Mr. Axley turned immediately around, with seeming surprise, 
and facing two or three rather fashionably dressed junior 
preachers seated in the rear of the pulpit, he surveyed each of 
them from head to foot for two or three. minutes, while they 
quailed under the withering glance of his keen and penetrating 
eye; then turning again to the congregation, and leaning a 
little forward over the front of the desk, with his arm extended, 
and his eyes as if on the apologist, at the further end of the 
church, he said, in a subdued tone, yet anager 5 enough to be 
heard by all present: ‘‘If you please, sir, we'll drop the sub- 
ject !”’ 

Apvantaces or Raisway Tunnets.—We cannot help repeat- 
ing a narrative which we heard on one occasion, told with in- 
finite gravity by a clergyman, whose name we at once inquired 
about, and of whom we shall only say that he is one of the best 
and worthiest sons of the kirk, and knows when to be serious 
as well as when to jest. ‘‘ Don’t.tell me,’’ said he to a simple 
looking Highland brother, who had evidently made his first 
trial of railway travelling in coming up to the assembly, ** don’t 
tell me that tunnels on railways are an unmitigated evil; they 
serve high moral and ethical. purposes. Only the other day I 
got into a railway carriage, and had hardly taken my seat when 
the train started. On looking up, I saw, sitting opposite me, 
two of the most rabid dissenters in Scotland. I felt at once 
that there could be no pleasure for me in that journey, and 
with gloomy heart and countenance I leaned back in my corner. 
But all at once we plunged into a tunnel, black as night, and, 
when we emerged at the other end, my brow was cleareg, and 
my ill humor entirely dissipated. Shall I tell you how this 
came tobe? All the way through the tunnel I was shaking 
my fists in the dissenters’ faces, and making horrible mouths 
at them, and that relieved me and set me all right. Don’t 
speak against tunnels again, my dear friend.’’ [Frazer's 
Magazine. 

LoviInG AND ForGtvine.—‘‘ Man has an unfortunate readiness, 
in the evil hour after receiving an affront, to draw together all 
the moon-spots on the other person into an outline of shadow, 
and a night-piece, and to transform a single deed into a whole 
life ; and this only in order that he may thoroughly relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has fortunately the op- 
posite faculty of crowding together all the light parts and rays 
of its object into one focus, by means of the burning glass of 
imagination, and letting its sun burn without its spots; but he 
too generally does this only when the beloved and often cen- 
sured being is already beyond the skies. In order; however, 
that we should do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 
Wincklemann, but only in another way. As he, namely, set 
aside a particular half hour of each day for the purpose of be- 
holding and meditating on his too happy existence in Rome, so 
we ought daily or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary 
hour for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our families, 
our wives, our children, and our friends—-and viewing them in 
this beautiful crowned assemblage of their good qualities. And, 
indeed, we should do so for this reason, that we may notforgive 
and love too late, when the beloved being has departed hence, 
and is beyond our reach.—Jichter. 


A Saimor 1n a QuanpAry.—One of the: most charming of 
our city belles was walking a few days ago in Canal street, dress- 
ed in that vast amplitude of skirt which crinoline produces, and 
tapering off till her bright hair was crowned with one of those 
little shells of silk and lace, styled a bonnet, when she encoun- 
tered a sailor whose unsteady and devious walk clearly showed 
that he had taken aboard rather too liberal a supply of the 
‘ardent.’’ Perceiving the young lady, Jack suddenly steadied 
himself, gave a bewildered look at her expanded skirts, uttered a 
prolonged whistle of astonishment, and then exclaimed, “ My 
God, how can I pass her, she’s under full sail!” The lady 
gracefully tripped by, and the tar staggered on to find his way ere 
long to the watch-house, that port of refuge for many a poor fel- 
low of his calling who gets on a shore spree.—N. O. Bulletin. 


A Puzziep Inisuman.—Mr. O'Flaherty undertook to tell how 
many were at the party. ‘‘The two Crogans was one, myself 
was two, Mike Finn was three, and—and—who the mischief 
was four? Let me see—counting his fingers—the two pom ory 
was one, Mike Finn was two, meself was three, and—be ! 
there was four of us; but St. Patrick couldn’t tell the name of 
the other. Now its meself that have it; Mike Finn was one, 
the two Crogans was two, meself was three, was three, and— 
and—be the powers, I think there was but three of us after 
all.’’ 

Tue Turkish Sotprer.—It is curious to watch, as I have done, 
the utter contempt of death with which the Turkish seldier 
marches to meet the foe. He knows his destiny has been fixed 
since the day of his birth ; lie knews' that he must die whenever 
his time comes, and that a whole park of artillery would 
miss him if kis destiny so decrees it; finally, he knows that if 
he falls in battle he will go straightway to Paraflfse—and won’t 
he be better off there than in this world of cares? The same feel- 
ing, indeed, predominates with the Turks whenever the approach 
of death is felt. I have seen them dying here in hospitas, and 
the calmness of their demeanor would shame many a . 

Tue Or Marxet.—Duting the past three or four months the 
price of sperm oil has been gradually falling, until now it com- 
mands sonrewhat less than $1 50 per gallon. The decline was 
slow, the price falling from $1 80 or thereabouts down to its 
present market value. The causes of the decline are owing to 
the quantities on hand, and the fact that holders of small lots 
are crowding them into the market, According to present indi- 
cations there will be a still further decline before the movement 
is upward.— New Bedford Standard, 19th. 

Pat anp tHe THEermometer.—In Auburn, last winter, an 
Irishman walking along one of the streets saw a thermometer 
hanging at the side of the door on the front of the house. 
ping a moment, he looked at it, then approaching it, with a she- 
laleh, and exclaimed, “ An’, faith, an’ you’re the little crether 
what keeps the weather so cowld, are ye?’’ and with a terrific 
blow, accompanied with the usual Irish oath, brought it in a 
thousand pieces to the ground. 

DecemMBER =—_ in Iowa with a severe snow storm, which 
lasted three days, burying up the hogs in their pens,‘and com- 
pletely obstructing travel. Many cattle were driven to a long 
distance on the prairies, going helplessly before the wind. 
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TRAVELLERS. ; 


COM. PERRY’S EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 


NARRATIVE OF THE ExrEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO 
THE CurInesE Seas AND JApan—performed in the years 1862, 
1853 and 1854, under command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
United States Navy, by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from the original Notes and Journals of 
Commodore Perry and his officers, at his request and under 
his supervision. By Francis L. Hunter, D.D., LL.D. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Viewep in any aspect, the Empire of Japan has long presented 

to the thoughtful mind an object of uncommon interest, and this 





WIFE OF SOYOLA, 


interest has been greatly increased by the mystery with which, 
for the last two centuries, an exclusive odie has sought to 
surround the institutions of this country. With so many in- 
ducements to create a desire, it is not at all wonderful that at- 
tempts to communicate with Japan should have been made. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Different nations have therefore in turn sought to establish com- 
mercial relations with Japan. The Portuguese and English 
both obtained a foothold, but the Portuguese were finally ex- 
pelled, and the English, for some unaccountable reason, volun- 
tarily abandoned the field. As early as 1295 Marco Polo return- 
ed from extensive travels to Venice, and was ridiculed for an- 
novncing the existence of a large island off the coast of China, 
which he called Tipangee, now known asthe Japanese King- 
dom. Polo, his discoveries and his maps were forgotten, until 
the sixteenth century, when Christopher Columbus found in the 
early discoverer’s statement what confirmed his convictions that 
there were great bodies of land existing, but then unknown: 
accordingly, when he landed in Cuba he believed he had reached 
the country which had been so long the goal of his most cherish- 
ed hopes. He knew not that a vast continent barred his way be- 
tween Europe and Tipangee, nor that still westward beyond that 
continent a mighty ocean rolled its waters, which must be tra- 
versed before the country he desired to see could be reached. 
The magnificent work before us, which is altogether one of the 
most splendid monuments of our national enterprise ever done 
up in the form of a book, gives the whole history of the Ameri- 
can Japan Expedition, all the charms of the artist’s pencil, of 
literary excellence, and of a country of wonderful interest, for 
the first time visited, culminate, and united, make the result 
fascinating beyond precedent, and we cannot conceive that a 
family in the United States which can possibly afford to pur- 
chase it, should be wfthout it, either for the library or as an or- 
nament for the centre table, where it can constantly be referred 
to, and thoroughly read. It is not our purpose on this occasion 
to go into a history of the origin of the Expedition ; that is fami- 
liar to all our readers; we only desire to make a few extracts, 
selected at random from the richly laden papers, and at the same 
time introduce a few of the elaborate illustrations which profusely 
crowd the volume. 

The picture representing ‘The mode of Travelling at the Cape 
of Good Hope” suggests the Caffre race of Africa, one of the 
most superior races of negroes. The Chief Soyola and his wife 
give an excellent idea of their physiognomy and general appear- 
ance. They are unlike most of the negro races in being deci- 
dedly warlike, and, as our readers are aware, give the British 
covernment a great deal of trouble by their predatory habits. 
The Fingoes, though tracing their origin to some scattered tribes 
of the Caffres, differ from them in some degree, and although 
spirited and brave in battle, are less savage, and have the charac- 
ter of being, as their looks denote, a good-natured people. Jour- 
neying onward in the book, we pass the Cape of Good Hope, and 





MACAO, 





come finally to Hong Kong, a spot in China in possession of the 
English. Here we meet with the amiable looking barber boy, 
who attracted the attention of our American adventurers, as he 
moved about among the itinerant citizens who pursued their 






















































THE BRIERS—RESIDENCE OF NAPOLEON, ST. HELENA. . 


daily routine in the streets of the town. At Macao, the Com- 
modore was received with great hospitality. This town was at 
one time one of the most flourishing marts in the East, but-now 
the harbor is almost deserted. When the Portuguese first ob- 
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FINGOE CHIEF, SOYOLA. 


tained possession of it, they established a wide-spread commerce 
with China and other oriental countries. The harbor is not 
suitable for large vessels, which anchor in the Macao roads, seve- 
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ral miles below the town; it is, however, though destitute o 
every appearance of commercial activity, always enlivened by the 
a°et Lana boats which pass, carrying passengers to and fro, be- 
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tween the land and the Canton and 
Hong Kong steamers. The Chinese 
damsels, in gay costume, as they scull 
their light craft upon the smooth and 
gently swelng surface of the bay, pre- 
sent a lively aspect, and, as they are 
looked upon in the distance, fronr*the 
verandahs above the Praya, which com- 
mand a view of the bay, have at a dis- 
tance a fairy-like appearance. 

So much of the book as relates to the 
Chinese and to countries passed on the 
way to Japan, though affording the 
pleasantest reading possible, yet it is not 
until we are fairly ushered into the 
cities and towns of the Japanese them- 
selves that we come to the most exciting | 
incidents of the expedition. A new 
world is then opened, and we see phases 
of life undoubtedly eastern in their 
character, yet so modified by surround- 

circumstances as to appear just as 
Tone had. no idea of this peculiar ori- 
ental life. ‘loo much credit cannot be 
given to all persons engaged in illustrat- 
ing with pen and pencil the Japanese 
life. We cannot become acquainted 
with what is furnished us without feel- 
ing that we understand and have entered 
into the secrets of these strange people, 
visited their houses, their cities, observed 
their. social habits, theit politics, and 
their religion. Space is not afforded us 
“to give either the illustrations or the 
reading matter we desire to do, and have 
marked for insertion, and must there- 
fore conclude, and deem the most fitting 
extract tor such a purpose should be 
devoted to the Japanese ladies, two por- 
traits of whom we give. 
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United States. To the credit of 
Japanese women it must 
the women, during all the time 
ce of the squadron in the 
edo, there was none of the usual indi- 
cation of wantonness and the license on 
the part of the female sex in the occa- 
sional relations with the miscellaneous 
ship’s people. 


An Eprror Burnep Ovur.—Mr, Ros- 
coe, editor of the. Westchester Herald, at 
Sing Sing, whose dwelling was lately 
consumed by fire, lost the whole of his 
printing apparetus, subscription books, 
and all his back files. The Herald was 
in its fortieth volume, and Mr. Roscoe 
had been its editor and proprietor for 
thirty-one years. He is well known 
and highly esteemed thronghout the 
county as an active co-operator in all 
religious and philanthropic enterprises. 
The publication of the Herald will not 
be suspended, and for the present it is 
issued. from a newspaper office in 
Tarrytown. 

Francisco Sorano ASTABURAGNA is 
recommended by the Chilian papers as 
the new Minister about to be sent to 
Washington. He was Secretary of 
Legation to Senor Cavalla, Minister to 
Washingtoe in 1854. This mission has 
been :vacant since that time, Senor 
Marcia Reves, who was appointed his 
successor, having died in Lima in 1856, 
on his way to the United States. 
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COTTON WHIPPING, HONG KONG. 
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Beraneer and Lamartine are suf- 
fering from indisposition. It is said 


that the former has finished his auto- 
biography. 





JAPANESE WOMEN, SIMODA. 


Says the chronicler of the expedition: 


“ The wife and sister of the town official, with whom we took 
refreshments, smiled a timid welcome to their guests. These 





CAFPRE CHIEF. 





women were barefooted and barelegged, and were dressed néarly 
alike, in dark-colored robes, with much of the undress look of 
night-gowns, secured by a broad band passing round the waist. 
Their figures were fat and dumpy—at least appeared so—in their 
ungraceful drapery, but their faces were not wanting in expres- 
sion, for which they were much indebted to their glistening eyes, 
which were black, as well as their hair. This latter was dressed 
on the top of the head, like the men, although not shaved in front. 
As their ‘‘ ruby” lips parted in smiling graciously, they displayed 
a row of black teeth set in horribly corroded gums. The married 
women of Japan enjoy the exclusive privilege of dyeing their 
teeth, which is done with a mixture of vile ingredients, including 
filings of iron and saken, termed Oha que, or Camri. This com- 
pound, as might be naturally inferred from its composition, is 
neither pleasantly perfumed nor very wholesome. It is so corro- 
sive that, in applying it to the teeth, it is more necessary to pro- 
tect the more delicate struction of the gums and lips, for the mere 
touch of this odious stuff to the flesh burns it at once into a pur- 
ple gangrenous spot. In spite, however, of the utmost care, the 
gums become tainted and lose their ruddy color and vitality. 
One would think that this practice was hardly conducive to con- 
nubial felicity, and, it would be naturally inferred, that all the 
kissing must be expended in the ecstacy of courtship. This com- 
pensation, however, is occasionally lost to the prospective bride- 
groom, for it is not uncommon for some of the young ladies to 
inaugurate the habit of blackening their teeth upon popping the 
question. 

«The Japanese women—always excepting the disgusting black 
teeth of those who are married—are not ill-looking. The young 
girls are well formed and rather pretty, and have much of that 
vivacity and self-reliance in women, which comes from a con- 
sciousness of dignity, derived from the comparatively high regard 
in which they are held. In the ordinary mutual intercourse of 
friends and families the women have their share, aud rounds of 
visiting and tea parties are kept up as briskly in Japan asin the 





BARBER BOY, HONG KONG. 


Tue press of Missouri says that news from every direetion 
betokens its rapid settlement. The Liberty Tribune says: “The 
public lands in this district are nearly all gone. We are informed 
that there are not exceeding 150,000 aeres vacant. During the 
month of November 230,000 acres were entered.” 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. —. tes sane ematente tne On Shans pate of Os SS 

ar in Central or America, and Canadas, will favor us with dr 
murkable accidents or or incidents, with written satel t ibe hana re yre- 

—_ and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, wi 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy , engaged upon 
ur frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the on will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be*done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
monner. 

— Acuncy.—Subscriplions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 

The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe will give during the season all of their 

beautiful gems, including the 
“SKYLARK.”’ 

Doors open at half-past six o’clock; performance 

and a half o’clock. 
Admission Fifty Cents. Secured Seats, Twenty-Fige Cents extra. 
Orchestra Arm Chairs, $1. Private Boxes, $5. 

All seats not sold during the day, will be thrown open without reservation 
in the evening. 
BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. —NEW ae 585 BRoapWAY. 

Every evening during the week, will be performed the Grand Burlesque on 
the fairy Opera of 


commencing at seven 





CINDERELLA, 
With New Scenery, Dresses, Transformations, &c 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Comences at 744 o’clock. Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 


, &c. Preceding which the 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 
624 BROADWAY, NEAR HovustTon STREET. 
This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. 
Dress Circle and Parquetie, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. . 





BOWERY THEATRE. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER, MR. 
A fine entertainment always. 
Open every night. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; 
124 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven; 


BROUGHAM. 


Pit and Gallery, 


to commence at half-past Seven. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—Sreriinc Comepy WEEK. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, 
Mr. WALCOT, 
Mr. DYOTT 
Supported by the Boston favorite, 
Mrs. JOHN WOOD, 


and Mrs.. HOEY. 





BROADWAY THEATRE. 
E. A. MARSHALL, SoLe LESSEE. 


This Theatre will open for the Winter Season with its original far-famed 
Stock Company, comprising all the old favorites, and introducing to the New 
York public the celebrated English Tragedian, 

Mr. LORAINE. 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 


Private Boxes $5 and $6. 


A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 
We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 
GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produced in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNev1n, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution. The moment selected is when the “ Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his sterming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from“both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 


te Tue Index to Vol. II. is now ready, and we would say to 
those desirous of having the volume neatly and cheaply bound, 
that our next door neighbor, L. 8. Ballou, No. 16 Spruce street, 
does every kind of binding, from the cheapest to the most elegant, 
in the most artistic manner. The extent of his business enables 
him to systematize labor so as to benefit both himself and the 
public. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 3, 1857 


THE NEW YEAR. 
AnotHer year! We are again on the course, and sce stretching 
before us the three hundred and sixty-five days of Fifty-seven, 
each destined to be marked with an incident in personal or gene- 
ral history peculiar to itself. No two days of the whole 
will be alike, and, although we 
such periods, we are as curious 
comers will look. 

Bravely, friends, let us gird ourselves 
pageant, seeing that the bright feaures will outnumber the sombre, 
Welcome to the drama of Eighteen Fifty-seven! A happy New 
Year to all the characters! Standing here in the charmed circle 
of our numerous readers, one of the managers of the performance, 


number 


have already travelled many 


as ever to know how these new 


to welcome the incoming 


we remove our hat courteously, bow all round, and returning 
thanks for past favors, promise to furnish, as far 


a satisfactory and improved entertainment in the weeks to come. 


as in us lies, 


A great year, we can predict, will be this same Eighteen Hundred 


and Fifty-seven! The eye of half an observer can see that it 








teems with great events. But, one of these concerns all of us who 
are makers and readers of newspapers, for, in the summer now 
approaching, it is pre arranged by Science and Progress a New 
York whisper will be audible in the cabinet of Palmerston, 
Downing street, London ; Piccadilly will hold conversation with 
Broadway, and animated dialogues will pass, at a moment’s 
notice, between Queen Victoria and President Buchanan. This 
will be the great feat and achievement of the Ocean Telegraph 
between England and America for the New Year. Thus, step 
by step, or, rather, stride by stride, the years are marked by the 
subjection of the earth to the purposes of man—with the steam- 
boat he clips the waters, the railway cleaves the land, and the 
telegraph reports from one end of the earth to the other the im- 
mediate doings of the whole of our race. Happy New Year! 
Bright may it be with fresh auspices and still further develop- 
ments of power tending to the comfort ad enlightenment of our 
fellow-citizens of all the earth. Bright alxo let it be not only 
in mechanical advancement, but also in the culture of the intel- 
lect, the affections and the virtues, while it constantly secures 
to itself more and more of mere mortal and bodily comfort. 
May the year bear in mind that if its heart is not bettered, if it 
be not more generous, more humane, more upright and honor- 
Joving in all its acts—little will avail—steamer, railway, or tele- 
graph, for the promotion of human happiness. 

With one hand we dismiss the old year, thanking it for all the 
favors it has conferred, and with the other we grasp the new and 
draw it towards us for an affectionate embrace. Let us love one 
another, and have good cause so to do—thou infant year! 


A CURIOUS MODERN DISEASE. 


Ir is not necessary to attend the hospital or a course of clifiical 
lectures at the Academy to become familiar with the strangest 
maladies to which our species is subject. Dislocated bones, dis 

turbed digestion and amorphous tumors, are in their way, no 
doubt, delightful subjects of study; but we prefer to make our 
clinique on the sidewalk, and to acquaint ourselves with such 
sympgoms as indicate a diseased state of character and the gene- 
tal dissolution of the happy union of soul and body. Our 
readers will at once understand that we have reference to a par- 
ticular class of Broadway promenaders familiarly known as 
swells, or, in a still more emphatic dialect, as ‘‘ sweil heads.” It 
indicates a condition of the patient in which the cranium is con- 
siderably larger than its contents, giving to the ornamental knob 
of the human frame an appearance of unnecessary and absurd ex- 
pansion. This dreadful disease, the most learned authorities infofm 
us, Sometimes attacks horses and the meae chattering species of 
the bird tribe, as parrots and mocking-birds. But, we are told, 
men are more subject to it, and with them it is still more fatal. 
Medically, we may describe the disease in this wise—Cause— 
vacuity in the attic—plenty of room and no furniture. Symp- 
toms—Swelling and strutting, alternating between the toad and 
turkey-cock, fondness for high-sounding titles, as captain, colonel. 
Treatment—Poultice the interior of the skull with well-digested 
information, withdraw anything of a soft, soapy character, from 
the reach of the patient, put him immediately to some honest 
hard labor, having first taken from him as gently as possible his 
walking stick, patent leathers, moustache, and other idle ap- 
pendages of that sort, which are apt to engender fever. Be care- 
ful to keep the sufferer out of all places of public resort, such 
as the fop’s alley at the opera, balis, soirees, &¢., and, especially, 
see that he abstain altogether from young lady society. Now 
and then administer a severe dose, and ask him a few questions 
on some useful branch of knowledge. In this way he will be 
gradually reduced to an available condition to operate upon, and 
in time—the swelling may disappear. Persons having nice young 
men in whom they are interested should lay aside this article 
and be ready to apply its suggestions to the first case that may 
present itself. 


M. B. BRADY, ESQ. 


In this week’s journal we present our readers with a portrait of 
M. B. Brady, the celebrated daguerrean artist, whose name has 
been inseparable from the growth and development of the da- 
guerreotype in America. Few men have more vividly impressed 
individual traits upon a profession, few illustrated a pursuit 
more brilliantly. His experience has been one of uninterrupted 
success, and in his hands a process originally mechanical has be- 
come a plastic and graceful art, varied in its susceptibilities and 
effects, and exerting a favorable influence upon general taste. 
The difficulties which surround the application of a new discovery 
are known only to those who have encountered them. Effects 
alone impress the popular mind, their complicate causes being 
usually overlooked. Thus, while many have participated in the 
surprise occasioned by the electric development of this and kin- 
dred discoveries, few have recognized it as the fruit of combined 
energy, enterprise and ingenuity. 

The introduction of the daguerreotype in this country 
lowed quickly its discovery in France. Its theory 
startling a nature as to repel general faith in its practicability, 
Brady, no effort commensurate 


fol- 


was of so 


and until its assumption by Mr. 
with its importance was made to establish its utility. Convinced 
that it embodied the germ of and unique art, that it pro- 
mised to fulfil an important social and esthetic use, he devoted 
himself to its development with a zeal to which his present posi- 
tion and that of the Improved 
instrumental appliances, spacious galeries, and various chemical 


anew 


discovery bears ample witness. 


a result which at 
the of 


and optical experiments, were productive of 
once attracted attention, and 
the discovery. 

‘he Gallery of National Portraiture, in the collection of wl 
several years were spent in Washington and Europe, 
in cotempérary interest and historic value any of a similar nature 
in the world. All of that Titanic which lit the century 
With renown, all who have added a laurel to the art wreath of 
the age, or augmented its lettered glory, are embodied in this 


affirmed decisively success 


ich 


Surpasses 


ract 








collection, and a new grace is lent to the art, a historic dignity 
imparted to the effort which thus concentrates and embalms the 
greatness of an era. Its accumulation has been effected by the 
exercise of sustained enthusiasm and energy, and to these solely 
are referable its cosmopolitan scope and extent. 

We have not space, nor is it necessary to refer to the many 
triumphs which have embellished his career, nor his many ingeni- 
ous directions of the art to new purposes. We may allude in illus- 
tration to the wide celebrity attained by his works in Europe on 
the occasion of the World’s Fair, and to the universally recog- 
nised skill with which he has rendered the camera auxiliary 
to the art of the engraver. To the latter our own pages have 
borne constant witness, and of the millions of engraved portraits . 
issued during the past fifteen years by the publishers of the 
Union, most have been executed from originals derived from his 
collection. Several works, among which the “ Gallery of Ilus- 
trious Americans,” a work unsurpassed in magnitude or sym- 
metry of design, deserves special mention, have issued from his 
establishment, and have aided largely in familiarizing the pubfic 
with the features of leading men. 

Few men among us who have attained an eminence in busi- 
ness pursuits are more deservedly popular than Mr. Brady, from 
claims purely personal, for none can be more distinguished for 
urbanity of manners, and an untiring attention to the feelings 
and happiness of those with whom he comes in contact. Because 
this is so true of Mr. Brady, is one reason that his gallery has 
ever been so popular with the ladies, and in every family circle 
throughout the Union, a visit to his rooms is always alluded to 
with pleasure by young people and old. Mr. Brady has the 
happy faculty of being attentive without being officious, of pos- 
sessing suavity without obtrusiveness, and is altogether eminently 
the right man for the right — 


EDITORIAL THUMB MARKS. 


Onn of the most important improvements that can be made 
in connection with the new Post Office, and which we hope will 
not be lost sight of in the plans, will be to connect a railway 
track from the interior with the track now in use along the Park , 
which already connects with the Harlem and New Haven roads , 
and by which the usual cars from the Boston train, and also 
all mail cars from these two roads can be run directly into the 
building without any delay of shifting bags from cars to wagons, 
or any danger of loss, as there is now, from the careless manner 
in which the work is done. 





—— Tue progress of railroads in this country has been much 
more rapid than in any other. We have built thousands of 
miles where some of the nations of Europe have built hundreds, 
and if they are overwhelmed with the vastness of their expendi- 
tures, it follows that we have gone far beyond our means. Within 
the past twenty years we have constructed upwards of twenty 
thousand miles of railroad, at a cost of twelve hundred millions 
of dollars. This immense sum is represented pretty equally by 
bonds and stocks, and it is our firm belief that the actual net 
earnings of the railroads of the country are not equal to the 
stipulated interest on the bonds. ‘The stock is just about so 
much sunk. 





Apropos to railways, we are satisfied that before many 
years elapse there must be separate lines for goods and passengers. 
Goods traffic is found to be of so much importance to railways, 
that it cannot be neglected. Indeed, on those lines which have 
it and cultivate it well, it is the best part of their traffic. The 
scope for it is almost illimited. It is, therefore, of the first im- 
portance to encourage and provide for it without danger, or with 
the minimum of danger to passenger trains. 





In this great city, where half a dozen criminal courts are 
always sitting ; where a corps of over a thousand policemen must 
be employed ; whose jails and prisons are overflowing, and whose 
newspapers teem with the records of villainy, a familiarity with 
crime is made almost unavoidable. This familiarity has, to a 
great extent, made us less keenly sensible of the enormity of 
crime, less susceptible of horror at its commission ; and we are 
apt to express our feelings in relation to it as if it did not furnish 
cause for sober reflection, for sorrow or indignation. We laugh 
at the cleverly contrived theft, and pass jests and compliments 
upon the genius of the successful swindler—all wrong ! 


—— At the end of the present month, Gretna Green and border 
marriages will be prevented. By an act of it is 
provided that, after the 81st of December, no irregular marriage 
contracted in Scotland by declaration, acknowledgment, or 
ceremony, shall be valid, unless one of the parties had, at the 


last session, 


date thereof, his or her usual place of residence there, or had 
lived in Scotland for twenty-one days next preceding such 
marriage. 

- We dwellers in this world of error, are like men walking 
through the Every one 
fancies that immediately around himself there is little or no 


streets of a city on a foggy morning. 


fog, but around others, at a little distance from him, he per- 
to be thick and blinding; and they, in turn, make a 
similar mistake about themselves and him, each deem- 


ceives it 
precisely 


ing it Gupte cl 


in the dark. 


uur where he himself is, and that all the rest are 


The corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (says a Derby 


paper) are bound to entertain the judges of assize, and to pro- 


tect them to Carlisle. The latter duty they perform by present- 
ing each of the judges with a gold twenty shilling piece of 
Charles I., to buy a dagger, and the money so given is called 
‘‘dagger money.’’ They always present it in the coinage of 
Charles I., for which they sometimes have to pay high prices 
when it happens to be scarce in the numismatic market. This 

1ony of payment was duly performed at the Autumn assizes 


of la t year, A. D. 1856. 


has been signalized by many interesting and 
of the treaty of 
birth of an heir to the French throne—the 


rhe year past 


important events: among them, the signing 


peace at Paris ; the 
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King of Algiers; the coronation in Moscow of the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia; the opening of the first Parliament at 
Capetown, in the Cape of Good Hope; the holding of a Free 
Trade Congress in Brussels; the arrival at Liverpool of the 
schooner Dean Richmond from Chicago ; the annexation of the 
kingdom of Oude to the British empire in India ; a British ex- 
pedition against Persia; the commencement of a considerable 
Irish emigration to South America ; the destruction of the city 
of Granada, in Nicaragua, by General Walker ; and extensive 
forgeries and defalcations in Paris, London and New York. 
Altogether the year 1856 has had its full share of memorable 
events. Let us flatter ourselves with the hope that the good 
preponderate over the bad. 


-— Cox. Benton has written a letter to one of the Washington 
papers to let the world know that he never uses the word lady, 
and that it is not to be found either in the Zhirly Years’ View, 
the»Bible, or in any Greek or Roman book. The gallant 
Colonel took a dislike to it, it seems, because it was applied to 
the ladies of Charles the Second’s Court. Wecan rather sympa- 
thise with Colonel Benton in his dislike of the word as com- 
monly used by our countrymen, but then it has been sanctified 
in story and in song, and by its application to the best and 
fairest of women kind during the past four hundred years. 

It is said that there is some possibility of Colonel Benton’s 
going back to the Senate. But we hope he will not. He can 
do much more good by amusing the public with his racy letters 
and speeches, which we fear he would cease to favor us with if 
he were once more immersed in political life. 


—— Wuen it was once proposed by Lady Holland to treat the 
books in the library of Holland House to a preparation’ of mer- 
cury, as a preservative from the worms, Sydney Smith gained 
an opportunity for a jest at the expense of his friend Allen, the 
political economist, an inmate of the house, and suspected of a 
tendency to infidel opinions. ‘‘The whole family will be 
salivated,’’ says Smith : ‘‘I shall see Allen some day with his 
tongue hanging out, speechless, and shall take the opportunity 
to stick a few principles into him.’’ — 

The journalists avail themselves of the opportunity of the 
Huntington Forgery Trial to ‘‘ stick a few principles’’ into 
the public, while the public mouth is agape with the marvelous 
preparations of Drs. Gilman and Parker, labelled ‘‘ moral 
insanity.’’ 

—— Tux London Times has one of its characteristic editorials 
on the United States. Here is aspecimen of the manner in 
which this press enlightens its readers : 

‘‘ What is Mr. Buchanan todo? Is he to make Kansasslave 
or free? If the former, he will be branded as a traitor by the 
north ; if the latter, he will be denounced as a renegade by the 


south. The position is delicate, and the decision ticklish, but 
it must be made ; it cannot be temporized with or postponed.”’ 


Will somebody relieve the Times out of its state of ‘‘ awful 
anxiety ?’’ 
—— The case of Massachusetts against Rhode Island has been 
decided in the Supreme Court of the United States. The case 
was brought to recover a portion of territory that has been in 
the possession of Rhode Island for more than a century, and 
which has been confirmed to Rhode Island by the king in 
council. It appears by the telegraphic report that the decision 
is in favor of the latter. The Boston papers hope that 
their ‘‘ bigger neighbor,’’ which has been trying to get a por- 
tion of Rhode Island territory ever since she drove Roger 
Williams out of her’s, will now be quiet. 


—— Tue sharp vicar of Loughborough, England, having dined 
at one of the village taverns with some of the principal inhabi- 
tants, on a public occasion, one of the company, thinking that 
the affair would not be remunerative to the landlord, suggested 
that he might charge an extra bottle of wine or two in the bill, 
by way of making it up. ‘‘ That,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ might 
be done, but the vicar put every cork into his pocket:as a check 
to the account !’’ 
Have we any parsons as wide awake as that ? 


——One of our first and wealthiest citizens in a western city, 
says that the scarcity of fuel has been the direct means of a 
domestic reformation in his household. Early in the season his 
estimable lady had sufficient foresight to infer that coal would 
be coal during the coming season, and she very thoughtfully 
made her arrangements to husband that which they had. With 
that view she had the dining-room white washed, and other- 
wise rendered habitable, and informed her household that their 
associations would hereafter be limited to that locality. So far 
the dining-room has served as ante-chamber, parlor, drawing- 
room, sitting-room, and dining-hall, and the result has been of 
the most pleasing character. An intimacy has sprung up iri a 
domestic circle which never existed before, and they are all so 
delighted with the arrangement that they do not indulge the 
least solicitude as to the price of coal. 


——Ir is a matter of wonder that, in this land of enlight- 
enment and refinement, there should exist so much ignorance 
and heedlessness of laws and customs which it is so important 
should be known and observed by all. Although the law in 
regard to unpaid letters has been in operation for a period of 
twelve months, and has been proclaimed in every conceivable 
manner, there are yet thousands so ignorant or negligent that 
they continue to drop their letters in the little receptacles at 
the post-offices without observing the precaution to prepay the 
postage. They might as well drop them in one of the Croton 
water reservoirs. 





AnoTHER party of thirty-six children of the Newsboys’ 


lodging house, left New York city last week for the West, under 
the care of Mr. C. C. Tracy. They were comfortably clothed 
and appeared in good spirits, singing their songs of the West 
as the cars moved from the depot. 


Pers Vieh*s T- 


Who knows but this party 


tAent of the Trattnd Gtaétn-c 


mow 


'n the conrse of 


time? Stranger things than this have happened, and will hap- 
pen again. 

Tur Lawrence city government recently voted themselves 
a $200 supper, and had invited their friends, but before the 
eventful evening arrived some of their penurious constituents 
procured an injuction from the supreme court upon the city 
treasurer, and the funds cannot be had. The,court holds that 
municipal officers have no right to use the city funds for 
their personal refreshment. Should our courts hold to the same 
principle for all past suppers indulged in by our city fathers, 
many that occupy brown stone fronts would have to shift into 
two story frames, and instead of riding in their coaches, they 
would be driven to use such means of getting over the ground 
as nature furnishes. 


—— Wes had a word to say of this present beautiful sunshiny 
December day, but as it may change by the time the date of 
our weekly newspaper comes around, we will enjoy it and let 
the future snow or blow as it pleases. 











LITERARY. 


New Yorx Autmanac, 1857. A Weather Book, containing, in 
addition to the Calendar, a Record of the State of the Thermo- 
meter for every Day in the Year, ending December Ist, 1856, &c. 
&c.; with a Great Amount of Useful Information generally. 
Mason & Brotif€rs. New York. 

WE have carefully looked over the little pocket book, and find such 

a variety of information that we shall esteem it one of the most use- 

ful attachés of our table for the coming year. Besides being an 

almanac, it is a sort of an epitome of business history, has blank 
pages for recording diffierent important events that may occur 
throughout the year, with valuable information generally. 


A Puysicran’s Vocation; or, A SuMMER IN EUROPE. 

Wa ter Cuantne. Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 
Au. who are fond of travelling through the most interesting por- 
tions of Europe in company with a pleasant companion, will find 
the above work an invaluable acquisition for a leisure hour. Al- 
though the field has been often reape], still our author has managed 
to view many familiar things in new lights, and has thrown a charm 
of interest upon whatever he has touched. 


THe ILLUSTRATED ANNUAT. REGISTER OF RURAL APFAIRS AND 
CuttTivatoR ALMANAC FOR 1857. Embellished with one 
hundred and thirty Engravings. Luther Tucker & Son, 
Albany, N. ¥. 

WE are indebted to Messrs. Fowler & Wells, Broadway, for the 

above useful annual. It seems to be particularly designed for our 

friends living in the country. 


PutmMan’s MonTary. January, 1857. 

wards, 321 Broadway. 
A sTURDY ambitiousness, and a pleasant variety, characterize the 
articles in Putman of this month. The leading article, “Italians in 
America,’’ has a very entertaining account of the refugees who 
represent a particular class of emigrants, with a proper tribute to 
the gifted Foresti. The novel ‘‘ Witching Times,” is continued ; 
and there is an elaborate review of Mrs. Browning’s latest produc- 
tion—‘‘ Aurora Leigh”—with several cunning stories, and a sketch 
of Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated scholar and necromancer. A 
sensible article on ‘‘ International Copyright,”’ and the usual Edi- 
torial Miscellany, make up a number which offers good promise for 
the ensuing year. 


By 


New York. Dix & Ed- 








DOMESTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS—THE MOTHERS OF 
OLD—THE MODERN FINE LADY. 


Ir is very questionable whether the present generation of Ameri- 
cans properly understand and appreciate what their more prudent 
and thoughtful forefathers meant by the fine old English words 
*‘comfort’”’ and “home.’”’ The feminine accomplishments in 
vogue fifty years ago were of a far more useful order than those 
which now prevail among us. It was then considered the true 
office of woman to be thoroughly conversant with all the duties 
appertaining to a well ordered household; and as the chosen 
conservator of her husband’s meafi8, however ample they might 
be, to set an example of prudence and economy, by which the 

ounyer members of the family might be properly instructed. 

e robust heath acquired by active supervision within doors, 
and judicious exercise in the open air, eyinced itself not only in 
cheerfulness and serenity of mind, but in the absence of that las- 
situde and weariness, and that perfect freedom from nervousness 
and querulous dissatisfaction, which but too frequently form the 
distinguishing characteristics of the modern “ fine lady.” 

The prevailing opinion, unhappily, seems to be, that the pos- 
session of gorgeously furnished houses, a dashing equipage, volu- 
minous dresses of silk and velvet, Honiton lace, and a profusion 
of jewelry, constitute the test of gentility; that attention to 
matters of household comfort is a proof of low origin, and a 
grovelling mind; and that to know the constituents of a pud- 
ding, and to have a practical experience in the best method of 
manipulating them, is servile and degrading. Not so thought 
those nobler women of the elder day. ey made domestic com- 
fort their first study. By gentle firmness, they kept in due 
subordination all those for whose moral training they held them- 
selves responsible, and won from their offspring that beautiful 
reverence which is now so rarely accorded by children to their 
more indulgent but less judicious parents. 

To reject the neat, simple, easy fitting, and unobtrusive walk- 
ng dress, and to parade the streets in apparel fit only to be worn 
on rare occasions—to bedeck the fingers with valuable rings, 
and the feet with the thinnest of gaiters, are no proof that the 
wearer is a lady, in the true significance of that noble word. 
On the contrary, this predilection for finery, and the frequent 
absence of all taste in its arrangement on the person—the entire 
want of all harmony between the colors thus contrasted, betray 
an innate vulgarity of mind, and a semi-barbaric delight in 
gauds and baubles. 

Happier far is that woman who condescends to become the 
helpmate of her husband—who adorns her person with apparel 
rightly adapted to the season and the occasion—who takes plea- 
sure in performing those duties which constitute the charm and 
comfort of an ordered household—who extends over the children 
that call her by the dear name of mother the watchful guardian- 
ship required by reason of their tender years, and spares no 
pains to imbue their innocent minds with that respect for social 
decorum, and that reverence for religion, which are the best safe- 
guards against the temptations of the world and the pernicious 
influence of evil-disposed associates.— Balt. Pat. 





“You have considerable floating population in this village, 
havn't you?” asked a stranger of one of the citizens of a village 


on the Mississippi. Well, yes, rather,”” was the reply; about 





half the year the water is up to the second story wirdowr.”’ 








TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


A Doretep Beavry.—One morning last week we observed, at 
the breakfast table of our hotel, one of the sweetest faces ever 
seen, of a girl fourteen or fifteen. We suppose she had just 
come in on the morning train, and“was to leave on the boat in 
a few minutes, for she took her meal with her bonnet on—a 
bonnet that any susceptible young man would love forever after 
seeing it fall back so bewitchingly from that smooth glossy hair. 
She had a rare beauty of complexion—that soft, translucent 
alabaster skin that glows so richly under excitement. The 
whole face indeed was intellectual and lovely, but the chief 
beauty was in a coming and going dimple on the cheek, that 
laughed and sparkled whenever it came and went. We watched 
the fair creature with rather rude interest, for we seldon see 
such a countenance ‘‘ except in dreams,’’ and we felt vexed 
when a clumsy waiter set down before her a dish of hash, 
strongly seasoned with onions. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ thought we, 
‘¢ we'll see that fine face with a fine expression of disgust !’’ 
But, hah! the dimple danced and spaykled away, the young 
lady drew the dish of hash to her, removed a quantity to her 
plate, onions and all, and fell to with an appetite that would 
have been creditable to a drayman! Itis astonishing how soon 
the onions took the romance out of us. 

InrettiGent Verpicr.—A New Orleans paper says that an 
inquest has just been held-upon the body of Dennis Donovan, 
a native of Ireland, found dead in the Charity Hospital. It 
appears that the unfortunate individual had been run over, and 
had died from the injuries received. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘death by an unknown cart."’ 


Derrnrtion oF A Huspanp.—The English language is a very 
copious one! If we had not been previously aware of the fact, 
it would have been made evident to our understanding by read- 
ing the following paragraph in a Scotch paper : 

‘* What is a husband ?”’ 

Hear a lady’s definition : 

‘*He is,’’ said she, ‘‘a snarling, crusty, sullen, testy, for- 
ward, cross, gruffy, moody, crabbed, snappish, tart, splenetic, 
surly, dry, brutish, fierce, morose, waspish, currish, boorish, 
fretful, peevish, huffish, sulky, touchy, fractious, blustering, 
captious, ill-natured, rusty, churlish, growling, maundering, 
upsin, storn, gatish, frumpish, humorsome, envious dog in the 
manger, who neither eats himself nor lets others eat.”’ 


‘‘Madam,’’ said a husband to his young wife, in a little alter- 
cation, which will somehow happen in the ‘‘ best of families,’’ 
‘‘ when a man and his wife have quarreled, and each considers 
the other at fault, which of the two ought to be the first to 
advance towards a reconciliation?’’ ‘‘ The best hearted and 
wisest of the two,’’ said the wife putting up her rosy mouth for 
a kiss, which was given with an ufction. She had conquered. 


‘* Don’t you want a real, prime lot of butter ?’’ @sked a ped- 
dler, who had picked it up at fifty different places. 

‘* What sort of butter is it?’’ asked the merchant. 

‘« The clear quill—mgge by my wife from a dairy of fifty cows, 
only two churnings.’’ 

‘‘ What makes it of so many colors ?’’ 

‘‘T guess,’’ replied the Yankee, ‘‘ you never would have 
asked that question if you had seen my cows, for they area 
darned site speckelder than the butter is.’’ 


An Irishman tried for marrying six wives, on being asked 
how he could be such a Kardened villain as to delude so many, 
replied with great nonchalance—‘‘ Why, plaze yer worship, I 
was trying to get a good one.”’ 


Extracts rrom A Peace Dictronary.—Army—A military 
police that is always haunting the area of civilization. 

Austria—The experienced captain of the Jesuit’s craft. 

Bale—For keeping the peace you can have no better bail than 
the one Manchester would willingly give—a bale of cotton. 

Balls—Ugly costomers to meet. 

Bills—See Balls. 

Bloodshed—The red ink in which warriors write their des- 
patches. 

Cannon—A vulgar mouther and fiery spouter that is always 
stopping the way of progress. 

Cotton—The material of which the flag of truth is composed. 

Cotton Tree—The tree of knowledge. 

Czar—The poor lamb that the English and French wolves 
wish to devour, because they declare he is disturbing the stream 
of events. 

Drill—A good thing for trowsers. 

Engineer—The worst of breeches-makers. 

Glory—The Red Fire that lights up the Theatre of War. 

Hero—A fool who dies for his country, when he could stop at 
home perfectly safe. ; 

Man of Peace—-A moral tourniquet that puts the screw on to 
stop the effusion of blood. 

Manchester—The cottonopolis of the universe—the capital of 
the world. 

Millennium—The period wheh the whole world will be covered 
with nothing but ootton mills. : 

Navy—-A floating speculation, in which sailors embark their 
lives either to sink or swim. ‘ 
Neutral—The only true neutral color is drab. 

Plant—Cotton is certainly the best plant now-a-days for 
making money. 

Quaker—A friend who doesn’t fight but talk—one who, in the 
art of making inflammatory speeches, takes his hat off to no 
man. 

Reputation—The bubble a fool seeks in the cannon’s mouth. 

Russia—The place that England gets its hideing from. 

Sailor—The scum of the sea. 

Soldier—The dirt of the land. 

Shot—What nations that go to war cannot always pay for. 

Sinews of War—Money—Without which an army cannot ad 
vance the value of a penny, or the distance of an inch, 

Transport—What a soldier goes out in, but seldom returns 
home with. 

Wool—W hat our wits are always gathering, when we say any- 
thing against the war ; and what we stuff our ears with, when 
we hear anything said in favor of it. 


An elderly Portugese lady, having pledged herself to make a 
pilgrimage to a distant shrine barefoot, her friends persuaded 
her that the fatigue would prove fatal. She persisted, however, 
in going to the shrine, and in going barefoot—but she went in 
a sedan chair. : 

Spare Moments._Spare moments are like the gold dust of 
time. Of all the portions of our life, spare moments are the 
most fruitful in good or evil. They are the gaps through which 
temptation finds the easiest access to the garden of the soul. 

Repvuce it To Writinc.—A termagant having threatened her 
husband with a blow up, ‘‘ My dearest blossom,’’ said he, 
‘‘commit your remarks to paper and read them to me.”’ 

A very excellent old lady sought to instruct her gee 
in relation to the provident care of Heaven. ‘‘ Who gives you 
your daily bread?’’ asked she. ‘ Dad,’’ replied the ; 
‘* but uncle Peter puts the butter and sugar on.’’ 

A man being ome by the captain of a boat with 
announcement that he must not occupy his berth with 
boots on, very considerately replied : 

‘*O, the bugs won’t hurt ’em, I guess; they are an old pair. 
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INUNDATIONS IN INDIA. 


France has not been peculiar, so 
far as inundations are concerned. 
India, or at least a portion of it, 
has been inundated. The River ~ 
Ganges has never been known to. 
rise so high as in ber 22d ; 
the rise at Migapore been fifty 
feet above the ordinary level. In 
Lower Bengal the Ganges las be- 
come a vast sea; the great gigantic 
valley, situated between the outer 
Himalayas and the Rajmahal hills, 
120 miles in width, is flooded ; 
boats may navigate the whole dis- 
tance, merely deviating occasion - 
ally from their conrse to avoid the 
villages, that are generally situated 
on natural knolls or artificial 
mounds. ‘The country from the 
Gunduk river, opposite to Patna, 
to Sylphet, on the east of Bengal, 
a distance of nearly 400 miles, is 
all under water. The Ganges in 
many places is upwards of 100 
miles wide. All traces of the 
reaches of this mighty river are 
obliterated ; the eye from the deck 
of a steamer wanders over a vast 
waste of waters, broken here and 
there by the tops of lofty palm 
trees, or by the roofs of submerged 
grass huts, marking the site of a Z 
village. Immense destruction of ~< 
property must ensue, principally 
to the rice crops, but the husband- « 
men will be eventually rewarded, 
as the sluggish waters of the inun- 
dation, highly charged with a fer- 
tilizing silt, will, upon receding, 
deposit a coating of rich alluvion 
that will reinvigorate the soil, 
which, probably from the day of 
the first sod having been broken 
by man for agricultural purposes— 
now some thousand years ago— 
has never had an ounce of artifi- 
cial manure spread upon its sur- 
face. All trace of many of the ri- 
vers of Bengal is lost. Calcutta, 
threatened with an inundation, has 
escaped, althcugh the water was 
in most of the principal streets. 
Up the country, towns have been 
washed away, roads destroyed, 
ferryboats and their living freights 
have been swamped, and the rail- 
way works injured. In the hill 
streams to the southof the Ganges 
loss of life has occurred from the 
sudden descent of the mountain 
torrents, called “hurpa.” The 
hurpa isa dangerous wave of water 
caused by a sudden and heavy fall 
of rain in the hills and high land 
of Beerbhoom, which rushes down 
the dry beds of the smaller rivers 
with a tremendous roar, throwing 
up in front a cloud of dry sand. © 
A sketch of this unwelcome visitor 
accompanies this letter. Twice 
have I escaped from this wave. In 
some of the wider districts of Ben- 
gal, north of the Ganges, droves of 
wild hogs, deer and leopards will 
necessarily perish. Many of the 
latter, together with serpents, may 
be seen taking refuge in the trees. 
DESTRUCTION OF DERAH GHAZEE KHAN. 

In the Punjaub the town of Leia was almost washed away by 
the inundations. A similar catastrophe befel the cantonments of 
Derah Ghazee Khan. The following account of the disaster is 
taken from the official report furnished to the Lahore Chronicle : 

‘“‘ We have received an official report of the entire destruction, 
by water, of the cantonments of Derah Ghazee Khan. A con- 
8 derable portion of the town and gaol has also been destroyed 

ihe disaster has been ascribed to the partial failure of Lieutenant 
Medley'’s bund--a famous monument of the Punjaub- public 
works department—and the consequent rush of the Julpa 
through the centre of the district from Kala to Jampoor. It ap- 
pars that what is termed ‘the usual inundation season,’ caused 
by the melting of the hill snows, had passed, and the district had 
suffered from an unwonted drought. Little rain had fallen up to 
the 18th of September. On that day, however, the rain descended 
in torrents, and continued pouring incessantly until the morning 
of the 20th September. The hill streams, we are informed, de- 
scended with irresistible foree—the river and the canals contri- 
buting their waters to the general flood. The famous bund, 
hereafter to be known as the Derah Ghazee Khan Folly, was 
8 vept away; the Manka canal likewise gave way ; and the stream 
rushed to the Shorla, overflowing the elevated bank, and pressing 
with tremendous force on the cantonment bund. Despite the 
most vigorous efforts, the flood still poured on, passed the canton- 
ment bund, and swept through the line of artillery, cavalry and 
infantry. The troops were compelled to remove. Bunds were 
improvised round the bungalows of the station, as well as round 
the kutcherry and the gaol, but without effect. On the night of 
the 22d September the station was abandoned. The artillery, in- 
fantry and a portion of the cavalry took refuge in the old fort of 
tie town. The remainder of the cavalry encamped in detached 
parties on the sand-hills in the rear of the cantonments. No ef- 
fort, we hear, was spared to save the town itself. Amid the deluge 
the walls of the gaol gave way. The prisoners were conveyed to 
the city fort, where the European officers, with the troops and 
camp followers, had assembled. On the evening of the 23d the 
rain partially ceased, and the waters receded. The kutcherry, we 
are glad to hear, has withstood the fury of the element. It is 
satisfactory to glean from the report that, although the loss of 
property, and even of life, must have been serious, no loss of trea- 
sure or of government records have occurred. So vigilant, in- 
deed, were the measures adopted by Captain Graham, officiating 
Deputy Commissioner, that not a prisoner escaped, despite the 
bouleversement incident to the sudden destruction of the gaol.” 

The Calcutta correspondent of the London Times, under date 
of October 4th, gives the following account of a destructive freshet 

that county : ; 

“The rains this year have been universally severe. The down- 
_our in Affghanistan was unprecedented, and in August its effects 
began to be visible. The torrent of water which at this season 
rolls down, the water system of the Indus gradually increased, then 
overtopped the banks, and then burst on the plains with a force 





INUNDATION IN INDIA-——-TREE OF REFUGE. 


which swept whole towns from the face of the earth. The can- 
tonment of Naoshera, only half built, was carried away. The 
great cantonment of Dehra-Ghazee Khan was totally ruined, the 
sun-burnt bricks of the building melting in the flood. The bund, 
or dyke, which defends Leia, burst, and Leia disappeared. The 
| loss of life has not been in proportion, 4,000 or 5,000 villagers not 
| counting for much in India, but the destruction of property is 
incalculable. 





FRANKLIN J. OTTARSON, NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 








WE present in this number of our 
as Sige ve portrait of Frank- 
in J. Esq., the active 
end talented city and general news 
editor of the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Ottarson is a native of Water- 
town, Jefferson county, in this 
State, and is: now abou. thirty- 
seven years of age. He is of 
Norwegian descent, and his pro- 
genitors in this country were mem- 
bers of the celebrated Londonderry 
Colony, early settled in New 
Hampshire, from which stock have 
descended many of the most vigor- 
ous minds our country has pro- 
duced. He has been an attaché of 
the Tribune office for the.past nine 
years, in the various capacities of 
compositor, proof-reader, foreman, 
reporter, city and general news 
editor—in_all of which positions 
he has woffthe highest reputation 
for activity, integrity and intelli- 
gence. In 1849-50, he took charge 
of the Local News department of 
the Tribune, then employing but 
three or four reporters, and de- 
voted to a limited range of obser- 
vation. This department, under 
Mr. Ottarson’s management, im- 
mediately became extended and 
systematically organized, until the 
enlargement of the Tribune, since 
which time he has had, as occasion 
demanded, from twelve to twenty- 
four reporters constantly under 
his charge—a corps representing 
an amount of talent and execu- 
tive ability probably unexcelled 
on any journal in the country. 
He also has the general supervision 
of the paper as night editor, a very 
responsible and laborious post. 

Mr. Ottarson possesses a strong 
physical constitution, and is re- 
markable for promptness of deci- 
sion, energy and sagacity in exe- 
cution, and a capacity fer endur- 
ing almost any amount of bodily 
and mental exertion in the dis- 
charge of the delicate, onerous, 
and often difficult duties of his 
profession. He has fine literary 
tastes, and has written several ex- 
cellent things in prose and verse, 
but his forte lies in the direction 
of his present profession, in which 
he has no superior. His familiari- 
ty with every department of the 
municipal government, our free 
school system, and city affairs gen- 
erally, enables him to exercise a 
far-reaching influence over all of 
these great public interests. Mr. 
Ottarson has probably done more 
than any other man to detect and 
expose fraudulent action among 
our city officials, and has been the 
active friend of reform and public 
improvements, including our city 
railroads, the new City Hall, Post 
Office, the ¢Woman’s Hospital, and 
other benevolent Institutions. At 
the canvass in November he was 
elected Councilman for the 4%t 
District (in the 15th Ward,) and now: represents the most 
wealthy, intelligent, and influential constituency in our city. 
He is alse a member of the committee now engaged in preparing 
aplan for the reorganization of the city charter, with modifica- 
tions of our existing city free school and voting systems, which 
are to be submitted to the, Legislature this winter. He will find . 
himself one of the five or six republican members of the board 
of sixty Councilmen, on the reorganization of that body in Janu- 
ary, 1857. Of Mr, Ottarson’s personal appearance, our portrait of 
him gives a very good idea, to which must be added a very de- 
cisive, but frank and cordial manner, and an address which 
always secures popular regard and warm personal friendship. 
Mr. Ottarson has twice married, and is now a wid@®wer, 
having lost his second wife but a few days after marriage, some 
eighteen months since. 

Among his other honors, it may not be uninteresting to state 
that Mr. Ottarson is a member of the mysterious Elephant Club, 
and was unanimously elected the “‘ Higholdboy, to sit in the Big 
Chair at the end of the table,” so graphically described in our 
columns a short time since, which distinguished and sublime 
position he still occupies to the magnificent satisfaction of all 
well-bred Elephants and of wonder-loving strangers, who need an 
experienced guide in hunting out the lions of the metropolis. 








Arthe Criminal Court of Common Pleas, now in session at 
Northampton, Mass., Edwin H. Seymour, of Amherst, formerly 
of Hadley, a blind man, plead guilty to an assault upon an officer, 
but appealed to the mercy of the Court because of his past life, 
his present misfortune, and the causes (which he recounted) of 
the assault. Judge Bishop imposed:a fine of only $20, whereupon 
Albert G. Hall, of New York, who was present as a witness 
against Walker, his attempted murderer, placed in Mr. Sey- 
mour’s hand a bank bill, which, amidst much sensation, was 
speedily augmented by other contributions from the croy 
the Court House, till it more than sufficed for the payment of 
the fine. This kind act on the part of Mr. Hall was ptly 
acknowledged by a letter of thanks from the mother of the un- 
fortunate young man. 

From $10,000 to $15,000 worth of furs are annually produced 
in Chautauque County, N. Y. The mink, which not long since 
was rated at a less value than the muskrat, has now, through 
the effect of fashion, become a valuable fur, ranking next 
to the sable, which is mostly obtained from foreign countries. 
The mink is still plentifully found in Chautauque, while the 
martin, some varieties of which are very valuable, is nearly or 
quite extinct in this country. 

Ir is said that the losses by Marine Insurance Companies the 
present year, amount to $26,000,000, two-thirds of which falls 
on the city of New York. 


Tuat’s So.—One of our exchanges says it is “ to 
see a’ good-looking’ mian wrestling with Nod wife its wal ith 
out Having the privilege of going up and neckerchief. 


FRANKLIN J. OTTARSON. 
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(Concluded from page 96.) 


On the following morning the perplexing search was again 
resumed by the crew of the cutter. A boat had been kept at the 
head of the marsh all night, so that it was impossible for the 
schooner to have passed up the lake unobserved, and therefore it 
was plain she must be concealed somewhere in the marsh; but 
where this would be, no one could form even a surmise. Time after 
time, as before, had the boats pulled through and around the marsh, 
and as often had they met together unsuccessful, though convinced 
that the smuggler could not be very far from them. At last, as 
Winston’s boat was for the third or fourth time pulling as slowly 
and silently as possible along the bayou, which ran through the 
marsh, as they approached the upper end, suddenly the distinct 
sound was heard of some heavy boat, but not the smallest opening 
could be seen, the flag@and tall marsh grass forming an unbroken 
line along the bayou. After waiting for a moment or two, and 
hearing nothing more, Winston ordered the men to give way, attri- 
buting the sound they had heard to the plunge of an alligator or 
some other amphibious tenant of the marsh. 

The boat, during the pause, had drifted near the bank or edge of 
the bayou, and the bowman, in shoring her off, struck his pole against 
a bunch of flags which grew near him; and, as he did so, the iron 
point or spike at the end of it struck into something solid so firmly 
that he could not extricate it, and it escaped from his hands, as the 
boat swerved off, and remained standing among the flags, which, 
with those on each side of them, were visibly agitated, swaying to 
and fro. This unusual occurrence of course excited the attention of 
every one in the boat, and in a few moments more the object for 
which they had so long and unavailingly toiled, was achieved, and 
the opening or entrance of a concealed inlet in the marsh discovered. 

is, as afterwards turned out, was a cove or lagoon, which commu- 
nicated with the bayou by a pass, narrow and crooked, two or three 
hundred yards in length, which made out obliquely, so that only its 
mouth, even when unconcealed, could be seen from the bayou. 
Across it now, however, a narrow flat-boat or scow was moored, 
which reached from side to side, and was secured by chains fastened 
to piles sunk below the water’s edge at each end. This flat was 
only about six feet wide, but very strongly constructed, the bottom 
being double and composed of two-inch plank, nailed to cross-ties 
eight inches square on the upper and lower surface. This bottom 
was left open or uncorked, and on it the soil of the marsh had been 
filled in until it reached the top of the narruw gunwales of the flat, 
which were thus sunk to the water’s edge. Upon this congenial bed 
a quantity of the flags, grass and other growth of the marsh had 
been transplanted ; and as the water continually oozed through the 
uncorked seams of the flat and ascended into the earth above, they 
grew and flourished with the same rank luxriance as those of the 
natural marsh, from which they could not be distinguished—the flat 
floating in a line with the low banks of the bayou, the strong chains 
holding it steadily in its place. By unfastening either of these 
chains, this artificial portion of the marsh could be swung aside so 
as to admit the passage of a vessel of the size of the schooner into 
the lagoon, where, by dismasting, she would, when the passage was 

again closed, be completely concealed. 

Of course it was some time before the exact object and construc- 
tion of this ingenious contrivance was fully understood by Winston 
and his boat’s crew; but at last both were fully comprehended, and 
one end being unmoored, the barrier was pushed aside and the nar- 
row channel lay unobstructed before them. Pulling slowly and 
cautiously on, they reached the last turn, and the lagoon came in 
sight, and in it—on the farther side just opposite the mouth of the 
pass, her masts lowered, her boarding-nettings tacked up by spars, 
and her guns frownitfh defiance from the port-holes—lay the 
schooner, moored, head and stern, to a long, low building con- 

ucted on piles, and evidently the warehouse or depot of the 
smugglers. 

In a moment Winston saw the utter hopelessness and impossibility 
of captusing the slaver by force, without subjecting his crew to the 
almost inevitable certainty of severe loss; for, with her guns loaded 
with grape-shot, she could sweep the entrance to the lagoon and 
anihilate his boats as they emerged successively from it, and he 
therefore determined upon making an effort to induce the smuggler 
to surrender or capitulate. Standing on the after-deck of the 
schooner, he observed several figures apparently watching his move- 
ments, and men also were grouped round the guns. Raising a 
white handkerchief on the boat pole, he waved it a moment and 
then hailed— 

*¢ Milloa! schooner, ahoy !” 

** Hilloa! what do you want ?” was answered from on board. 

‘*T want to have a parley with you,” replied Winston. 

“ Well, come on,” was the reply, and a white flag was also Paised 
above the nettings. 

Pulling across the lagoon, the boat approached the side of the 
schooner, and Winston saw, standing on the rail and holding on to 
the nettings, an individual, whom he at once recognized, notwith- 
standing his entire change of dress and deportment, as his old ac 
quaintance, the skipper of La Belle Creole. 

**Bonjovr, Monsieur le Captain,” said he, laughing and showing 
his white teeth, ‘‘ how do you do—we have met again, it seems; I 
was thinking about paying you another visit, but was afraid I had 
forfeited my welcome.” 

‘Oh, no,” replied Winston, in the same tone; ‘‘I assure you it 
should have been much warmer than before—that is, if you had 
come in your own character,” and he pointed towards the guns. 

*“ Ah, so I thought,” said Lafitte—for it was he. ‘ Well, mon 
ami, what is it >—peace or war ?” 

** That,” replied Winston, “ rests entirely with you. If you will 
surrender your vessel and cargo, I will put you and your men on 
shore, with your private effects; or you can take your boats and go 
wheréver you please.” 

**And what if I do not accede to these liberal terms?” asked 
Lafarge, sarcastically. 

‘*In that case, Captain,’’ replied Winston, ‘‘I am afraid a good 
deal of unnecessary bloodshed will ensue, for I shall undoubtedly 
attack you where you are; and, even if I did not, you must surren- 
der at last, for my vessel is superior in force to yours, and you could 
not escape through the pass.”” * 

** But you cannot remain there always, mon ami,” said Lafarge ; 
**your stores will run short, after arwhile, much sooner than ours 
will, for (pointing to the warehouse) we have plenty of all sorts, 
and, therefore, you-cannot starve us out. I tell you, mon ami, what 
I will do, for we do not wish to come to hard knocks with our old 
friends. If you permit me to pass out with the schooner just as she 
came in, I will give up to you what is in the warehouse.” 

** And the negroes you have on board ?”” asked Winston. 

‘‘No, by Heavens! not even a finger of one of them,” replied 
Lafaige, quickly and angrily; *‘ and I don’t see what business it is 
0 anvbody’s what we do with them, for we did not steal them from 


, 


their country, but captured them from those that did, and of course 
they are no worse off, and may be a great deal better.” 

‘Well, Captain,” answered Winston, “I have nothing to do with 
that part of the matter; I must do my duty, and if you will not give 
them up I must try and take them.” 

‘Very well, then,” said Lafarge, “go ahead.” I had much 
rather avoid any difficulty with you or your government, but I am 
not going to give up everything, and so I shall be ready for you, 
and I tell you, fairly, the first bogt that enters this lagoon after ) ou 
leave it, unless she shows a flag, will meet with a very different 
reception from that which you have received.” 

For somé time longer Winston remained in the lagoon endeavor- 
ing to effect some amicable arrangement with the smuggling cap- 
tain; but all was in vain, as he considered his position impregnable 
to the cutter’s force, and did not fear the attempt to board him 
would be made; and the fact was, that now the discovery of his 
hiding-place had been made, Lafarge was, in a measure, really re- 
lieved and placed in a better position, except being exposed to an 
attack, than he was before. By shipping his masts from the tops, 
he could ebserve every motion of his pursuer, as from them the cut- 
ter was fully in sight as she lay at anchor inside the pass, and un- 
less she kept all her boats blockading him, which she could scarcely 
do, he might, if he wished to do so, move about in the lake with 
his at the risk of a boat fight; for he determined not to quit the 
lagoon with the schooner until the coast was clear. 

Perceiving that there was no possibility of inducing Lafarge to 
listen to any proposals involving the surrender of his vessel and 
her cargo, Winston prepared to return, and the two commanders, 
who were soon to meet in deadly strife, now bade each other a 
courteous adieu; for Winston could not but follow the example of 
the smiling smuggler in his apparent urbanity and unconcern. 
Retracing his way over the lagoon and through the bayou so often 
traversed, he soon reached the open lake and made the signal for 
the other boats to go in here, and, whilst awaiting their arrival, he 
conceived and resolved upon a plan, which would, ina great degree, 
lessen the advantage of position which the bold smuggler so con- 
fidently relied upon, and prevent the certain loss of life which must 
ensue from an attempt at capturing the schooner in open boats. 
When the boats at length had all joined him, he communicated the 
disccvery he had made to the officers, and his design for improving 
it, and as all approved of it, it was resolved to return to the cutter, 
and commence putting it into execution, a watch upon the smug- 
gler being deemed no longer necessary, as it was evident she could 
not obtain a more advantageous position to repel the expected 
attack thad the one she already occupied. 

The project which had occurred to Winston, was to construct 
upon his largest boat a strong platform, upon which two of the 
cutter’s guns could be mounted, protected by a bulwark, behind 
which his men could fire upon the schooner without being so fully 
exposed as they otherwise would be, and although such a defence 
could not long withstand a well directed fire from her guns, it 
would enable him to cripple her so much with his heavier metal, 
as to make the boat assault Jess hazardous. 

The remainder of the day and the greater part of the next were 
consumed by the crew of the cutter in completing the arrange- 
ments of the plan decided upon by their captain for cutting out 
the slaver who, during that time, was left unnoticed and undis- 
turbed. Early in the morning of the day after her discovery, she 
gave evidence that she had not any intention of changing her posi- 
tion, for her masts were now seen towering above the marsh, and 
in the maintop by the aid of a glass a look-out was observed, who 
evidently was watching their movements in the same manner. 
True, as it occurred to Winston, she might, during the night, find- 
ing that she was unwatched, have landed her slaves; but if she had, 
far from regretting, he would have rejoiced at it, for there was 
scarcely a chance that they would not be discovered, and he had no 
wish to subject them to the casualties of the coming combat. For 
one reason particularly, Winston felt anxious that the precise 
nature of the preparations he was making should remain a secret 
to Lafarge; for, expecting, of course, to be attacked in boats, he 
would make his preparations accordingly, and most probably load 
all his guns with grapeshot or canister, which, at the distance of 
several hundred yards would do less damage to the battery or the 
launch than round shot would occasion. The work, therefore, was 
entirely carried on the far side of the cutter, which, being so much 
higher out of water than the launch, effectually concealed her, even 
when the platform was finished and the guns mounted, which was 
completed an hour or two before dark. 


From that time until two o’clock next morning, all was still on 
board the cutter; but then all her boats left her side with muffled 
oars and officers and men armed to the teeth, the three smaller 
boats each having a tow-line fast to the launch, as the platform, 
which had been erected upon her, covered all her rullocks, but the 
two after ones. In these two long oars doubly manned were worked, 
and an oar also supplied the place of the tiller in steering, Pro- 
ceeding silently in this manner, the mouth of the bayou was soon 
reached, and here two of the boats cast off from the launch (the 
bayou being too narrow for them all to move abreast) leaving her in 
tow of the pinnace alone. Of course, after this their progress was 
still slower, as they wound along the dark and silent passage which 
led through the marsh; for the moon had long since gone down, 
and the starlight only enabled them to see a few yards ahead. All 
was quiet, and the cautious dip of the muffled oars could not have 
been distinguished a short distance from them, even had they been 
listened for, but such was not the case, for, content with keeping a 
bright look-out on board his vessel, the captain of the slaver had 
extended his precautions no farther, and uninterruptedly his adver- 
saries advanced towards him until they reached the last pass lead- 
ing to the lagoon. Here Winston resolved to remain until daylight, 
the launch in advance ready to pour destruction upon any foe that 
might assail them. 

In impatient and anxious suspense the different boat’s crews now 
awaited the approach of day, a suspense the more irksome and un- 
bearable from their confined and cramped situation. Again and 
again was many a wishful eye cast towards the quarter from which 
the bright luminary of day dispatched the first beams of light as 
heralds of his approach. At last they came, changing the dark 
shade of night into the grey tint of dawn, which, in its turn, gra- 
dually brightened into day, and Winston gave his final orders, 
which their fulfilment will explain. 

A few vigorous strokes of the launch’s oars propelled her round 
the point which had concealed her, and she came in full view of the 
schooner, which lay moored, as before, and ready to receive her 
assailants, whose first movements had been heard and understood, 
and in another moment all her guns belched forth at once their 
hurling stormof ironhail. But,as Winston had expected, they were 
loaded with grape, which, though they struck and rattled fearfully on 
all parts of the bulwark, did no material damage, nor hurt a man 
of the crew. And now came the launch’s turn, and crash went the 
two heavy balls of her guns through the slaver’s sides, dismounting 
in their passage one of her guns and strewing her deck with killed 
and wounded. Discovering her error, she too now returned the fire 


of the launch with round shot, and for a few moments longer the 
fight was kept up between them, the boats still keeping out of sight. 
In this time the temporary bulwark of the launch was terribly bat- 
tered, and several of his crew killed and wonnded : * y 
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had fared still worse, another one of her guns being dismounted, 
and many of her men disabled. At a signal from Winston, the 
boats now shot round the point, and pulled with loud cheers swiftly 
towards the slaver, separating so as to present as small a mark as 
possible for her guns, but before reaching her, the victory, which 
was afterwards gained, was dearly purchased. 

Two of her side guns were already, as has been seen, dismounted, 
but on her bow she carried, as usual with vessels of her character, 
a larger gun, which revolved upon a pivot, called a “long tom.’ 
Expecting, of course, every moment to see the other boats appear, 
Lafarge had kept this gun loaded heavily with grape, and, as they 
approached, he himself levelled it upon the pinnace, and, discharg- 
ing it at her at th® distance of only eighty or ninety yards, tore her 
to pieces, and killed or wounded two thirds of her crew. Pausing 
for a moment to pick up their struggling comrades, the other two 
boats which had received, unharmed, the fire of the remaining guns 
of the schooner, dashed alongside, and in a moment or two gained 
her deck, having cut through the nettings which impeded them. 
A short hand to hand conflict ensued, when the smugglers were 
driven below, the hatches secured upon them, and the conquerors 
remained in possession of the schooner and warehouse, in both of 
which valuable merchandize of all descriptions was found, but not a 
single African discovered. 


CONCLUSION. 


A rew words more, kind reader, and this story, which has perhaps 
already taxed your patience, will be brought to a close. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt any description of the various emotions of the 
family on the island, during the short conflict between the crew of 
the cutter and the smugglers, the sounds of which were distinctly 
audible, or those of their guests, Thompson and Henry, the former 
of whom had remained awaiting the arrival of the schooner, and the 
latter for reasons which require no explanation. 

As Winston had suspected, the captain of the slaver had taken 
the opportunity afforded him of landing his living cargo on the main 
shore, from which they immediately set out under the charge of 
Thompson and several of the smuggler’s crew, to the rendezvous in 
the pine wood already described. Removing his prize to the en- 
trance of the pass, where she would be under the guns of the cutter, 
Winston, with a party of his men, set out in pursuit of the slaves, 
anticipating much difficulty for the want of a guide through the to 
him unknown country. This difficulty was, however, speedily over- 
come; for the Indian Gustave, who had by this time partially recov- 
ered from his wounds, scenting out the matter with his usual saga- 
city, and burning with eagerness to be revenged upon Thompson, 
soon overtook the party, and offered his services, which were ac- 
cepted. The trail of the gang was of course perfectly plain to his 
quick and practiced eye through all the wild and lonesome places 
through which Thompson had led them, and in the evening of the 
third day the party stood before the gate of the palisade of the 
slave traders, and demanded admittance. Resistance was of course 
in vain, and the Africans were given up, and marched back to the 
lake. 

Here Winston found that the smuggling captain and his crew, 
taking advantage of the rather careless watch which had been kept 
over them, had escaped in one of their boatsga circumstance which, 
in truth, the young commander did not very seriously regret. Now 
came the most painful and trying part of his duty, the arrest of 
Lawton, amidst the distress and tears of his wife and terrified 
daughters. The details of this, and of the subsequent voyage of 
the whole family, accompanied by Henry, to Mobile, the trial of 
Lawton, his acquittal for want of the evidence of the executed 
traitor, which by some oversight had not been properly noted, I 
shall also pass over. 

Winston resigned his commission, and in a few days the whole 
party set out again for the lake in a vessel which he had procured, 
and, on reaching it, found their beautiful home and all its appurte- 
nances heaps of smouldering ashes, and their faithful servants shel- 
tered under a rude hut constructed from some of the charred and 
blackened relics ; for his vengeance unappeased and excited to fury 
by the success of his rival, the Indian had, after the departure of 
the family, watched his opportunity and set fire to every building 
on the island, and then fled forever from the scene of his crimes, 
crossing the Sabine and joining a tribe of his former enemies, the 
Camanches, afterwards becoming one of their most renowned and 
dreaded chiefs. 

With their hearts still farther depressed and saddened by the loss 
of a home which, though associated with painful and mortifying re- 
collections, had yet been the scene of many happy hours, Lawton 
and his family then sailed for New Orleans,which they soon reached, 
accompanied by their faithful friends, and then not long afterwards 
Winston and Henry were united to the objects of their choice, the 
latter soon taking his bride to the residence of his uncle, whose 
fondest wishes were thus completely gratified. There they still live, 
surrounded by their descendants to the second generation, and nu- 
merous and attached dependents, who have transferred the devotion 
which they entertained for “‘ Mass Davy,” now gone to his reward, 
to his equally beloved and respected successor. Kate, beautiful 
yet, still rules her husband as completely as she ever did her lover, 
although he thinks he has the most obedient and yielding of 
wives. 

On the banks of the Teche, that most beautifel and romantic 
of all the streams of Louisiana, Winston and his still fair partner 
have fixed their residence, and in each other’s society and the 
charms which nature and art have lavished around their dwelling, 
they find a consolation for the only boon which heaven has denied 
them, for they are childless, and no cares of maternity have ever left 
their imprint upon the smooth brow of Rosa, or dimmed the mild 
lustre of her eye. 

Near them, until a few years since, lived also Lawton and his 
wife, in a modest residence, purchased with the remnant of their 
property, for every dollar acquired by him in the traffic which he 
afterwards learned to look upon in its true light, was devoted to 
purposes of charity and benevolence; and, before she died, his 
true-hearted and noble-minded wife had the satisfaction of reaping 
the reward of her devotion, in seeing the man whom she loved, the 
husband of her heart and the father of her children, redeemed from 
his vices, restored to respectability, and happy in his hopes of the 
future, when, perhaps, had she acted only by the stern dictates of 
heartless morality, his fate, both temporal and eternal, would have 
been widely different. 

Upon the discovery and breaking up of the slave trade, Thompson 
and Cannady removed to a small tract of land which they purchased 
on one of the bayous, near the public road which led from the low 
lands to the hills or pine woods. Here they lived, bachelors, for 
many years afterwards, universally esteemed and respected, their 
house being a general rendezvous for all, particularly in the sum- 
mer. Staunch and uncompromising democrats, when the two 
political parties of the country came to be designated by that ap- 
pellation and that of whig, their house was soon dubbed “‘ Tam- 
many Hall;” but it was, in truth, no exclusive shelter, as the name 
might indicate, for there whig and democrat were equally wel- 
come: true, he must have been a very bold whig who would dare 
to broach politics; for, as usual, Cannady was armed with his au- 
thority, and closet, book-case and chest gave out their contents, and 
fast and furious waged the combs* no") ne 0" ore, the “oo retired 
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discomfitted if not conquered. But, in all else but politics, the two 
old comrades were the very types of unaffected hospitality and 
benevolence, and many a poor traveller and benighted wanderer had 
cause to bless their charity and compassion. Cannady died first a 
few years only ago; and his old friend, who was known in the com- 
munity as Uncle Billy, never seemed the same man after. It is 
true his natural; almost inexhaustible spirits still seemed now and 
then to burst forth and sparkle with their usual vivacity, but they 
gradually failed him, and he, too, soon after was laid by the side of 
his companion for half a century. 


THE END. 








HOW TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND. 
A ROMANTIC YET TRUE STORY. 

A beautiful young heiress had become so disgusted with a 
flattering set of soft pated, pomatum haired, moustached-lip- 
ped, strongly perfumed suitors for her hand, that she shut her- 
self from the fashionable world, turned all her property into 
money, deposited it in banks, donned a cheap wardrobe, put on 
a mask, and went, pedestrian like, through the city in which 
she had hitherto moved with so much display and magnificence. 
She asked alms of those who of Jate had knelt at her feet and 
sued her for her hand. They knew her not, and casting a look 
of scorn upon her veiled face and coarse wardrobe, bade her 
begone. She entered the country—here she met with derision 
and scorn. A few kind hearted péople, it is true, bestowed aid; 
but those were of the poorer class, who had hard work to pro- 
cure their own daily bread, but they could not turn a poor 
fellow-creature hungry from their door, and therefore gave a 
small pittance from their scanty store. 

One summer day, a large company met on —— beach. They 
were mostly from the city. The disguised heiress from some 
cause er other had wandered there. She asked alms of some 
termed ‘‘upper tens.’’ They spoke tauntingly but gave 
nothing. What they said had been heard by quite a number 
of their company. Most of them laughed or looked as though 
they thought it ‘‘ served her right.’’ The beggar woman turned 
about and was walking sadly away, when a good-looking gen- 
tleman stepped forward, and catching hold of her arm, thus 
spoke : 

‘*Stay, my good woman, tell me what you want.”’ 

She replied in a low, trembling tone, ‘‘I want a sixpence 
only a sixpence.”’ 

‘*'You shall have ten times that sum. ‘‘ Here,’’ be added, 
drawing from his pocket an eagle, and placing it in the gloved 
hand of the woman, ‘“‘ take this and if it is not enough, I will 
give you another.’’ 

The heiress returned the eagle, exclaiming, ‘‘ I want a six- 
pence—only a sixpence.’’ 

Seeing that she could not be made to take the coin, the gen- 
tleman drew forth a sixpence, and gave it to the strange being 
beside him, who, after thanking the generous donor, walked 
slowly away. After being laughed at for so doing by his com- 
rades, he set out in pursuit of the beggar woman, saying, 
‘* perhaps she is an heiress—or an angel in disguise—-I mean to 
ascertain.”’ 

Not that he thought this. He wished to show his indiffer- 
ence to what his comrades said, beside satisfying himself about 
the strange female he had aided. He soon overtook her, and 
addressed her thus: ‘‘ Pardon me, madam, for pursuing you. 
I would know more about you.’’ 

‘As the speaker ceased, the mask dropped from the face of 
the female, and the beautiful heiress was portrayed before the 
astonished gentleman. 

They were afterwards married, the reader has already ima- 
gined, for the heiress used this means of procuring a worthy 
husband, and the generous gentleman had long been looking 
for ‘‘ an angel in disguise.’’ 

The happy husband is often heard to say that he got an 
‘heiress for a sixpence.’’—Dortland (Me.) Transcript. 
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STARVATION IN LonDon.—The London Times contains a full ac- 
count of the death of a woman named Elizabeth Mann, who 
was a few weeks since discovered in a house in that city, with 
her four children, and in a state of nudity, and totally destitute 
of all the necessaries of life. A neighbor testified before the 
Coroner's Jury, that she was not aware that any one was up 
stairs until one evening between four and five o’clock, when, on 
going out into the back yard, she saw a little boy perfectly 
naked picking up some crumbs of bread lying about, and eating 
them. She was much astonished. and told her husband, who 
was sitting at tea, and then brought the little child into the 
room, and, seeing some bread on the table, he craved for it, and 
her husband gave him some. They then ascertained from him 
that he had a mother and some sisters up stairs, and, at the 
desire of her husband, she went up with him to the first floor 
back room, to which he pointed as being the place where she 
would find his mother and sisters. She opened the door, and a 
shocking picture presented itself ; the poor mother lay in one 
corner of the room, and the other children crouched near her, 
one of the elder children being doubled quite’ up, her head 
being on her feet. They all were as naked as they were born. 
She endeayored to rouse the woman, but she appeared quite 
insensible. Susan, the third child, an intelligent little girl, ten 
years of age, was shortly brought into the court. She was 
placed in a chair, and appeared to have suffered very much ; 
she was exceedingly pale, and her eyes much sunken, but other- 
wise there was not that extent of emaciation which might 
have been expected, considering the amount of privation she 
had undergone. She testified that her mother did not get 
tipsy, but she had complained of pains in her head for a long 
while. They had cried to her for bread, but for the last fortnight 
before the lady found them, she had never spoken a word. 
They did not have any food until they were found on Thursday 
afternoon from the previous Monday. That was got by her 
eldest sister. : Her mother would not go to the workhouse, 
because she said she had no clothes togoin. The Jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘natural death.’’ : 


_ Tue dome of the Capitol at Washington is advancing as 
fast as the forty or fifty men employed on and about it can per- 
form their work. The first of the four ranges of panels which 
will encircle the finished rotunda within is about half in place, 
being set on the brick-work laid upon the inward projection of 
the great stone wall which forms the solidity of the whole 
structure. These panels are seventy-two in number, and they 
are individually set in the best brick with hydraulic cement, 
keyed and clamped so as to make them as firm as possible. 
lhe great circular stone wall is also undergoing a process of iron 
clamping, by which the mass will be rendered as compact as it 
is in the nature of such a wall to be. Its great weight consti- 
tutes the stability of the mighty projected dome. It is on this 
wall that the first round of cast-iron pillars are to stand, of 
which a single one already stands on the east wall of the Capi- 
tol. There will be thirty-six of these pillars, each twenty- 
seven feet eight inches in height. - It requires no very length- 


ened or minute examination of this work to form an idea of its 
vastness, boldness and grandeur, which, when completed, will 
reflect on the designer, architect, constructor and all indeed 
concerned, a halo of well-merited renown. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Mr. Van Horrtan, at Albany, N. Y., the other day thought he 
would have a little fun. He tied a tin to a dog’s tail, started 
him with a cowhide boot; dog ran, frightened a horse attached 
to a carriage, horse ran, cut his leg badly, and smashed the car- 
riage to pieces. Mr. Van Hofflan’s bill for the manly amusement 
has been made out in a court of justice at $160. 


The sloop-of-war Vincennes, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is 
ordered to be prepared for a cruise to the East Indies. 


We notice the arrival, by the steamer Quaker City, of Captain 
E. Farrand, who has been ordered to the command of the United 
States ship Falmouth, now fitting out at our navy yard, and des- 
tined to join the Brazil squadron. 


The women af Albany Co., Ohio, headed by a lady 60 years 
old, recently marched into a tavern kept by a man named 
Becker, and smashed all the bottles, jugs, tumblers, &c. Becker 
thereupon immediately started for parts unknown. 


Hon. Sam Houston, the hero of San Jacinto, and U.S. Senator 
from Texas, was in this city afew days ago. He paid a visit to 
the Court of Sessions, being desirous of hearing Mr. Brady. He 
also stopped into the Mayor’s office and had a pleasant chat with 
Mayor Wood. 


A fight took place on Christmas Day among a number of Phil- 
adelphia oystermen on Pawtucket River. One man was killed 
and buried at Drum Point. Three others were taken ashore 
wounded. Three boats were lashed together, and the fight con- 
tinued all night. 


Mr. Bihin, the giant, had his house and all the out-buildings 
destroyed by fire on Saturday afternoon. It wasa very neat and 
pretty country residence, situated a couple of miles north of 
Hempstead Branch. It wasinsured. He lost also a yokeof fine 
cattle, two cows, a quantity of hogs, &c. 

Two marble statues by the accomplished American artist, 
Miss Hosmer, who is now in Italy, have just been received at 
Boston. 


Girard College, at Philadelphia, now supports and educates 
regularly three hundred and fifteen boys, all indigent orphans. 


The Greenwood Iron, used in manufacturing cannons for the 
United States, possesses a tensile strength of 32,000 pounds to 
the square inch. 


The Genoa correspondent of the Newark Advertiser, under 
date of Nov. 27, says: ‘‘The stream of travel swells daily. 
Messrs. George Ticknor and family, of Boston ; Rev. Mr. Treat, 
of the American Board of Missions, en route for the mission sta- 
tions in the Orient; Judge Aaron Vanderpoel, of New York, 
and family ; Mt. James Lenox and sisters, of New York, are 
among the Americans who have recently passed through for the 
South.’’ 


At an auction sale at the Fair of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, 
a. barrel of flour was sold for $73 50, and then presented to the 
Rector, Dr. Shelton. 


An effort is making by the Kentucky Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, to establish a male eollege 
within its bounds, to be under the control of the Conference. 


A monument is about to be erected in Shelby County, Ky., 
to Col. John Hardin, of that State, who was killed in 1792, 
while bearing his country’s flag of peace to the Indians north- 
west of the Ohio. 


Boys.—It seems that many of the boys thrown upon the 
charity of the city turn out very well, after all. Mr. Ripley, 
who has the care of the nursery at Randall’s Island, has re- 
cently received letters from several of his old pupils, which 
show them to be in a thriving condition. One is a lawyer in 
Utica, another a President of a Western Railroad Company, a 
third is an officer in New Mexico, and a foyrth is a Member of 
Congress. They all give evidence of an honest life except the 
last. 


The United States schooner Arago, Commander Haven, sailed 
from Havana cn the 16th inst. 


The United States Naval Lyceum will despatch a mail for the 
United States naval squadron in the Mediterranean. All letters 
and papers sent to the Lyeeum rooms, Navy Yard, Will be for- 
warded. The ships on the above station are the frigate Con- 
gress, razee Constellation and steam frigate Susquehanna. The 
mail will close on the 5th of January next. 


Suppinc 1x Porr.—-There were lying in the port of New 
York, Brooklyn, &c., on Friday, 34 steamers, 105 ships, 110 
barks, 106 brigs, and 253 schooners—in all 608. 





A Nice Piace To Boarp at.—A lady, who has jnst opened a 
boarding-house in Philadelphia, and adopted the following 
rules :. The gentlemen must not put their feet on the mantel in 
winter, nor out of the window in the summer, and the lady 
must not write her name on the glass with a quartz pin. If 
she uses an air-tight, she must regulate the damper herself, 
and not ring every ten minutes for the chambermaid. The 
single gentlemen must not play the trombone nor make love to 
the servants, nor comb his whiskers at the table. If he does, 
he won’t answer. The lady must not turn up her nose at any- 
thing upon the table, unless she has a hatural pug, and none of 
the party must drink with a mouthful of yictuals, nor must 
they fight for the top buckwheat cake. Terms liberal, and 
board to be paid weekly in advance. 


By counting the knuckles on the hand with the spaces 
between them, all the months with thirty-one days will fall on 
the knuckles, and those with thirty days or less will come in 
the spaces. January, first knuckle; February, first space ; 
March second knuckle; April second space; May third 
knuckle ; June third space ; July fourth knuckle; August first 
knuckle ; September first space ; October second knuckle ; 
November second space ; December third knuckle. 


The City Inspector reports 407 deaths during the past week 
—an increase of 34 on the return of the week previous. There 
were 46 deaths from scarlet fever, an increase of 11 over last 
week’s mortality from this cause. 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue present editor, having taken the chair at a very late moment 
before going to press, is unable this week to offer the usual chess 
variety to the readers of his column. He hopes, however, next 
week, and thereafter, if not to equal his “illustrious predecessor,” 
at least to follow as near as may be in his footsteps. If there are 
any correspondents to answer, he has not yet seen their commu- 
nications, but will “overhaul the documents” and reply in’ the 
next issue. As executor, he hands over to his readers to-day a 
legacy from the late editor, in the shape of a dashing Cunningham 


Gambit. 
Urica, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1856. 
Eprtor Cugss Cotumn: The march of the knight so as to cover 
all the squares of the board in sixty-four moves, of which you have 
given one instance in your last paper, is hardly to be rated as a 
‘“novelty.” It may be done in many different ways. In an old 
volume which I have, published in London in 1787, T find three 








diagrams showing the same thing, and all differing from the one 
given by you. I copy as follows: 





3449 22; 11; 8/39) 2 1 
21) 10 35 | 50/23 12 87 40, 
48 | 83 62 | 67 | 38 | 95) 2 13 
"9/2 61 54 63 60 41 26 
"8247 68. G1 66 53 14 8 
19 8 55 52 50 Gt M7 42 
“46 81 6 «17 44 4 
“718 4 30) 56 16.43 8 
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"23 18 27 42 55 38 | 61 | 48 
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eo oe wo 
64) 51,12) 33) 2537, 10 2 
Tala aon 2) 8 
50 | 63 | 34 | 3 | 54 9 | 24 21 
“3114 41/38 35/4 7 66 
6249 96 5 40 43 20 25 
"15 | 80/99/42 87/6 OT 44 
48/61 28 17 46 59 26 19 
lie a 0 7 18 a5 8 


There are several other ways to do it. By the way, one of the 
prettiest novelties in chess which I ever saw was that known as 
‘*Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow.” You will find it in the 
‘* London Chess Magazine” for 1847, I think, or in the ‘*‘ American 
Chess Magazine” for 1847. Perhaps you may think it worth re- 
_—. Yours, etc., ‘ ONEIDA. 
[The easiest rule to recollect, by which the knight may be made to 
cover'every square of the chess board in sixty-four moves is, place 
the knight upon any square and move it each time to that square 
from which it commands the least number of uncovered squares. 
When there are more squares than one, from each of which it 
commands an equally small number of uncovered squares, it is in- 
different to which of these squares it is moved.—ED.] 
GAMES BY CORKESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW YORK CLUBS. ~* 


GAME FIRST, GAME SECOND. 
New York against Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
wurtr. Sicilian’Opening. BLACK. wHiTE. Scotch Gambit. BLACK. 
New York. Philadelphia. Philadelphia. New York. 
26 Kt to Kt6 26 Kt tke Kt 26 K R to Q (ch) 26 K home 
27 QtoQB3 27 Q tksKt P(ch)27 KtoR 27 PtoQB3 
28 R tks Q 28 R tks R (ch) 28 QR tks P 2 QRtoQ 
29 Q tks R 29 Kt to B 6 (ch)29 QRtoQB 
30 K toB 30 Kt tks Q 
831 Rto Q2 31 Kt to Kts7 = 


PROBLEM LVII.—By J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—White to play and 
mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 


Game LVII.—Cunsincsam Gamerr.—Between Messrs. Futter and Psrrin, 
both of the N. Y. Chess Club. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. F Mr. P. Mr. F. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 B takes P (ch) K takes B (c) 
2PtoKB4 P takes P 9 KttakesB(dbl ch K to Kt 3 . 
3 KKttoB3 KBto K2 10 PtoQ4 K KttoR3 | 
4KBtoQB4 B to R 5 (ch) 11 QtoKB38(d) QtoK2 
5 PtoK Kt3 P takes P 12 Kt to K B7 Q takes Kt 
6 Castles P takes P (ch) (a) 18 Qto K Kt8(ch) KtoR4 
7KtoR B to K Kt 4 (b) 14 Q mates 





NOTES TO GAME LVI. 

(a) The editor’s method of playing the defence to the Cunninghém Gambit 

is to decline the capture of the third pawn, holding his Gambit pawn at Kts 6 
asa sort of sword of Damocies over the adverse king. Cozio, we believe, is 
the only author who recommends this style of play, but he plays weakly for 


the defence and gives the attack the better game. us: 
: 6 Pto Q38 
7 B takes B P (ch) 7 K takes B &c. 
If instead of taking B the defence moves K to B, he will have a good game 
Thus: 7KtB 
8 P to Q4 (if) 8 Bi KR6 
9 Kt takes B 9 Btakes R 
10 Q takes B 10 Q takes Kt 
1l B to Q Kt 3 (dis. ch) ll K KttoBs 
and will win. 
If at move eight the attack play 
8 BtoQKt3 8 BtoK Kt3 
9 PtoQ4 9 BioK Kt5 
10 BtoK B4 10 Havok 4 
11 KtoR 1l Q Kt to BS &e. 


(b) This is a very bad move. 
(c) Rather move K to B. 
(d) This renders Mr. P’s game hopeless. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LVI. 


WHITE. BLACK. - 
1QtoKR8 1 Kt takes R P (ch) 
2K to Q Kte 2 An 


y 
& (ivan wate with © PR op Kt, secording to the counter play 
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THE BLOCK ON WHICH LORDS 
3. THE SCAVEN- 
5. MASSIVE IRON 


1. THE EXECUTIONER'S Ax. 2. 
BALMERINO, LOVAT, ETC., WERE BEHEADED, 
GER’S DAUGHTER. 4, SPANISH BILBOLS. 
COLLAR FOR TUE NECK. 6. THUMB-SCREW, 


A CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 
INSTRUMENTS OF PUNISHMENT AND TORTURE IN 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Tuenre are few things among the valuable collection of antiqui- 
ties preserved in the Tower of London, which excite so much 
interest to the American as the grim-looking objects forming the 

group figured in the accompanying engraviiig. 

With the execcutioner’s axe, that long list of unfortunates who 
have met their fate within the walls of the Tower or on Tower 
Hill, since the time of Henry VIII., have been beheaded. Among 
them may be enumerated Queen Anne Boleyn, whom Henry 
first presented to his people as their Queen while standing with 
her on the ‘Tower stairs, after she had been conveyed thither 
from Greenwich with every possible pomp. Crowds of gilded 
barges, with gay banners waving at their sterns, then lined the 
stream. ‘The noblest of the land were in the young Queen’s 
train or were waiting to reccive her. Loud rginds of cannon, 
and soft, merry strains, announced her cabal waa the burly 
king stepped forward to kiss her in the sight of the assembled 
multitude. On the same day, three short years afterwards, she 
was led forih to execution within the Tower walls, The good 
Sir Thomas More and the chivalrous Earl of Surrey, Lady Jane 
Geey and her young husband, the gallant Raleigh, and a host of 
others, also perished by that sad symbol of the executioner's 
office. ‘The block is said to be of less ancient date, but is known 
to have been used at the execution of three Scotch lords—the 
unfortunate adherents of the Pretender—a little more than a 
century ago. On the top part of the block there are three dis- 
tinct cuts, two of them very deep and parallel, and the other at 
an angle and less effective. The horrible instrument of torture 
called the “ Scavenger’s Daughter,”’ was, in the “ good old days,” 
used as a means of extorting confession. The head of the cul- 
prit was passed through the circular hole at the top, and the 
arms through those below. The whole of this part of the ma- 
chine opens in somewhat the same manner as a pair of tongs, 
the upper part being fixed round the neck and arms, and the 
semi-circular irons placed on the legs. ‘The body was then bent, 
and a strong iron bar was passed through the irons connected 
with the head and arms, and those in which the legs were placed. 
The culprit would then, as one of the “ Beefeaters’’ who attends 
on visitors makes a point of observing, ‘*be doubled up into 
very small compass, and made exceedingly uncomfortable.” The 
Bilboes need little explanation, being only a strong rod of iron, 
with a knob at one end, 
on which are two move- 
able hoops, for the pur- 
pose’ of holding the legs ; 
these being fixed, and .~ 
a heavy iron padlock 
put on the proper part 
—the wearer was said 
to be in Bilboe. Instru- 
ments of this description 
were much used on board 
of ship for the purpose 
of securing prisoners of 
war. The Iron Collar 
is a persuader of a formi- 
dable description, for it 
weighs upwards of four- 
teen. pounds,and is so 
made that it can be fixed 
on the neck and then 
locked. Such a necklace 
would, we think, be suf- 
ficiently inconvenient ; 
but it is rendered more 
uncomfortable by sun- 
dry prickles of iron 
knowingly placed. The 
Thumb-screw, also pre- 
served’ in the Tower, is 
a characteristic example 
of a species of torture, 
at one time much re- 
sorted to. The engraved 
example has been con- 
structed so as to press 
both thumbs ; neverthe- 
less, it is a convenient 
little instrument, which 
might be easily carried 
about in the pocket. 
We have met with va- 
rieties of the thumb- 
screw in several collec- 
tions—some for the ac- 








commodation of one thumb only. 

screws W 
Times have changed for the better since 

.| Daughter,” and the other matters 


intimidation. The stocks, the 
and burnings in Smithfield and e: 


to know that we are are all the better for it. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


worship. In 1853 it contained 276 places for divine worship, 
and since that time a number of new edifices have been erected. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church has forty, all of which are re- 
markable for their substantial character, and many celebrated as 
among the best specimens of church architecture in the country. 
S. Mark’s Church, of which we give a fine engraving, is con- 
sidered by many the finest church in Philadelphia. It is 150 
feet long, and ninety wide. It is constructed of light red sand- 
stone, euriched with a tower and steeple of exquisite proportions, 
of the same material. ; 


Inp1an Ficut.—The Volcano (California) Ledger says that a 
few days since, some twenty miles above Volcano, in the moun- 
tains, and a considerable distance from any settlement, a collec- 
tion of drunken Indians, male and female, enacted among them- 


.| selves a horrible tragedy. There were about twenty in the party, 


and by some means they had managed to procure a large jug of 
liquor. After becoming crazy and furious from drinking, they 
engaged in a desperate fight with each other. When discovered 
by our informants, one Indian and two squaws were found dead, 
with their bodies badly bruised and mangled; while the living 
were in a state of beastly intoxication, and many of them bleed- 
ing profusely from the cuts and bruises they had received. ‘The 
whiskey jug was broken, and the poor savages left to recover 
their reason and then mourn over their misfortune. 


Lirut. Maury, in the soundings made by him, having ascer- 
tained that the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean is comparatively 
level and soft, instead of craggy and rocky, as had been appre- 
hended, it has been determined, instead of laying down a cable, 
to have nothing but the copper wire, with its gutta percha and 
hempen coverings, to form the telegraph. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
who arrived last week in the Baltic, brought specimens of the 
wire. We understand that he has placed in the Exchange a 
specimen of the wire. We also learn that specimens of the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic, between Newfoundland and Ireland, 
obtained by Captain Berryman during his recent survey of the 
Telegraph route or plateau, will also be placed in the Exchange 
for the gratification of the curious. 


Tue Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser states, that the thieves who 
have been so long engaged in filching from the cars of the Erie 
railroad, in that town, are in a fair way of being brought to jus- 
tice. A notorious family, named Wallack, have been arrested, 
in whose house were found some $500 worth of flannels, carpet- 


a freight car, which was opened by a duplicate key. The gang 
is supposed to be extensive, having confederates in all the towns 
about Elmira. A number of the crew at Canandaigua have been 
arrested, and another at Williamsport, Pa. The officers are now 
searching for others at Binghampton and Elmira. 


A Panis letter in the Independance of Brussels says: “'The 
Emperor’s private farm of Fouilleuse has just been stocked 
with its large cattle; thirty superb cows, chosen by M. 
Mathieu, the steward of St. Cloud and of Villeneuve-l’Etang, 
have been placed there. The first wheats have just been sown. 
Such as it now stands, this farm has cost a million; it is scarcely 
more than 100 hectares (250 acres) in extent, including the 
meadows in which the Polygon of Mont Valerian is situated. 
Numerous visitors have already gone to see the farm, many of 
them English.” 

Tue Knoxville Whig states that from personal observation of 
its editor and others, it ts thought that from the amount of wheat 
sown, and its present fine appearance, there will be more than 
three millions of bushels produced in the thirty counties of Kast 
| Tennessee the next season, should it continue faverable. 
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MR. JONES, BY HOOKING HIS UMBRELLA ROUND THE LAMP-POST, ATTEMPTS TO SHAKE HANDS WITH MISS PRIPPS, BUT DOESN'T DO IT 


In the Museum of the 
Society of Scotland there are some thumb- 

are said to have been used amongst,the Covenanters. 
the « Scavenger’s 
represented, were amongst the 

mildest of the methods used for the purposes of punishment and 
ublic whipping-posts, boilings 
where, the exhibition of dead 
men’s heads over gateways, the boot, the rack, the pillory, the 
practice of making men eat their own books in Cheapside, draw- 
ing on hurdles to the place of execution, and then hanging, draw- 
ing and quartering, chopping off hands and ears, and other re- 
volting punishments, have gone out of use, and it is gratifying 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, (PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL,) 


PuHILADELPHIA abounds in elegant and commodious places of 


ing, calicos, and an endless variety of other goods, all taken from | 








sT. MARK'S CHURCH, (PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL,) PHILADELPHIA. 


A Frew weeks ago, Charles Schoch, of New Philadelphia, O 
was cutting into a large log, when his axe struck a cannon leaden 
slug, weighing 3 1-2 lbs., which was imbedded in solid wood 
about five or six inches from the surface. The tree from which 
this slug was taken grew in the river bottom about two miles 
from that town, and near where Gen. Wayne and his army en- 
camped during the summer of 1794, when he marched to the 
Northwest Territory to attack the Miami Indians. The probabil- 
ity is that it was fired from one of his cannons, and lay imbedded 
for more than half a century. 

Tne papers, says the Springfield Republican, are just now 
freely circulating an announcement that Miss Catherine M. Sedg- 
wick, the authoress, died at her house in Stockbridge, last Octo- 
ber; but the din of politics was so great at the time that the 
world’s ear did not resound with the sad news, The error, for it 
is one, grew in some way out of the fact of her brother's death. 
Miss Sedgwick herself still lives, and we trust has many a year 
of that life which so charmingly unites, in her case, the useful 
and the beautiful, before herself and her friends. 

Tuene is a large gang of counterfeiters in Indiana, and their 
headquarters seem to be in the neighborhood of Wooster. The 
people of that vicinity have become aroused, and will rid the 
county of them. Some of these counterfeiting rascals have occu- 
pied tolerably respectable postions in society. They have flooded 
the country immediately around them with counterfeit bills on 
the Mercantile Bank at Hartford, Conn. The bills are well gotten 
oa well calculated to deceive. Several arrests have been 
made. ~ 

On Friday last, Mr. Thompson, Senator from New Jersey, pre- 
sented to the United States Senate a resolution calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report, whether more efficient 
means cannot be devised to save the lives of ceamen and pas- 
sengers shipwrecked upon the coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey ; and suggesting the propriety of granting relief to the 
families of those who lose their own lives in endeavoring to save 
these shipwrecked persons. 

Joun Doyan, aged 74, was found frozen to death near his wood- . 
pile, at Avon, Me., a few days since. He was the father of the 
noted Helen ‘* Jewett,’’ who was murdered in Thomas street in 
this city nearly a quarter of a century since. It is not a little 
remarkable that the sober State of Maine has furnished this city 
with nearly all the well known leaders of fashion in that class, 
from Helen Jewett to Kate Hastings. New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts rank next as sources of supply. 

A younG man named 
Wn. Parker, residing in 
Sullivan street, on Fri- 
day night attempted self- 
destruction by swallow- 
ing an overdose of lau- 
danum. He was soon 
after taken to the New 
York Hospital, when, 
after unremitting exer- 
tion on the part of the 
physicians, he was re- 
stored. The cause of 
the act is attributed to 
the influence of his 
mother-in-law over his 
wife, whom he thought 
would be induced to 
leave him. He went 
home on Saturday night 
with his wife, who ex- 
MIT pressed a determination 
| never to desert him. 

Tue Newburyport 
Herald says a doube 
marriage of one couple 
took place in that city 
on Christmas day. The 
gentleman was a Catho- 
lic, the lady an Episco- 
palian, They were first 
united according to the 
forms of the Episcopal 
Church, and afterwards 
according to the Catho- 
lic usage. 

Mr. McCunnet, of 
Sangammon County, Il- 
linois, has the largest 
flock of sheep in the 
United States. It is 
said to number 21,000, 
all of the choicest 
mer nas. 
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THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

Tux great project of the union of the Old and New Worlds has 
within the last few weeks received such an impetus by the for- 
mation of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, that we have endea- 
vored to gather, from reliable sources, as many of the facts 
connected with it as lie within our reach, and are thus enabled 
to present to our readers an outline of the whole, illustrated as 
far as the subject admits. With the name of Submarine Tele- 
graph we have all become familiar: its essential feature consists 
in the use of an electric conductor, 

insulated by gutta percha, and sub- 
merged, instead of being raised on 
posts in the ordinary manner. With 
the view of giving strength and pro- 
tection to this insulated wire both 

S30" during. and subsequent to the sub- 
Sa! mersion, it is usual to surround it 
by iron wires in such a manner as 
to make it the core or centre of a 
strong and flexible wire rope. This 
electric cable, as it is called, having 
been once safely deposited at the 
bottom of the sea, soon imbeds 
itself, if the bottom be sandy, to 
such a depth as to be out of reach 
of anchors -or accidents of any sort. 
¥..,. We understand that the Dover 
cable, the first link in the electric 
girdle.of the world, is as perfect at 
this hour as at the first day of its 
submersion: “The result of this 
| decisive experiment (say the pro- 
| jectors of the Atlantic Telegraph) 
—favorable “alike in its national, 
| _ commercial, social, and, though last 
not least, in its remunerative aspects 
—has been such as to disarm all pre- 
judice, and to encourage a desire for 
the utmost possible extension of 
similar undertakings. England is 
now united by six distinct sub- 
| marine cables to adjacent coasts, and 
other countries have not been slow 
to catch her spirit of enterprise in 


St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
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this important application of science 
to the wants of man. America 
alone, the greatest and most progres- 
| sive of all the nations with whom 
we have intercourse, has hitherto 
been debarred from participating 
with us in the advantages of electric 
intercommunication, while the daily 
increasing requirements of the two 
nations render such an institution 
; more than ever necessary to the well 
S being of both. The genius of science 
and the spirit of commerce alike 
demand that the obstacles of geogra- 
phical position and distance alone 
shall no longer prevent the accom- 
plishment of such a union. Under 
be, the influence of these considera- 
tions, the subject of establishing a 
telegraph to Ameriéa has been 
largely and anxiously studied on 
both sides of the Atlantic.” The 
chief features which distinguish this 
project from all previous efforts are 
its boldness and the grandeur of its 
rr) conception, whether we regard it 
during its progress as an engineer- 

ing work, or contemplate it in its 
finished state as a national institu- 
tion. The calle has tospan a mighty 
ocean whose depths were formerly 
regarded as unfathomable. Once 
completed it will unite in bonds of 
amity, and bring within speaking 
distanee of cach other, the greaiest nations of the earth. The 
engineering and nautical difficulties in the way of such an under- 
taking, great as they might seem at first sight, have been found on 
close examination to be much less than had been anticipated. 
The discovery by Maury of the “telegraph plateau,” a soft and 
almost uniformly level bed of 1,300 miles extent in the direct 
lige between Ireland and Newfoundland, and the adoption of a 
wire rope covering for the cable, at once light and flexible, and of 
such strength “ that it will bear in water over six miles of its 
own length,” “suspended vertically,’ have reduced the labor, 
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anxiety, and danger of this part of the work so 
greatly as to lead to the expression amongst 
tical men of the opinion “ that this cable will be 
found to be attended with less risk in the process 
of submersion than any one that has yet been laid 
down.”’ One of our illustrations ts a 
file of the soundings taken along the “ plateau ”’ 
by the American Government; and, in order 
that our readers may more fully appreciate the 
very slight and gradual variation of Tote, which 
would otherwise be almost imperceptible to the 
eye, we have (as is usual in the laying down 
of gradients for other purposes) adopted in the 
drawing a vertical scale ten times as great as the 
horizontal one; in other words, to enable the eye 
to judge of the effect, we have been obliged to 
exaggerate every apparent depth tenfold. ‘The 
upper and horizontal line is supposed to represent 
the surface of the. water ; the lower and undulating 
line the surface of the plateau, the depth being 
marked in fathoms. At every sounding, speci- 
mens of the bottom were brought up by an inge- 
nious apparatus; these specimens have been most 
carefully examined, and present objects of very 
high interest for those of our readers versed in 
microscopic science—Foraminifere of various kinds | 
being abundant, with here and there a few good 
specimens of Diatomacee among them. Of these 
our illustrations afford two beautiful groups. The 
habitat of these infusoria becomes an interesting 
object of speculation : are they brought down by 
the Gulf Stream and after death merely deposited 
where we find them? or do they really live at 
these enormous depths? One or two shells have 
been seen which we believe to contain undecom- 
posed animal tissue. Another illustration repre- 
sents the deep-sea part of the cable, exact size, 
with a section showing the details of its structure. 
And here we cannot do better than quote the 
description of it given by Mr. Wildman Whitehouse, one of the 
promoters, at Glasgow: ‘ Every one, I believe, on first thinking 
of the subject, has expected to see something indicative of enor- 
mous strength and of great size, and can hardly realise the idea 
of our attempting so great a work with such apparently slender 
means. And yet this cable is the result of many montis of 
thought, experiment, and trial, and hundreds of specimens have 
been made—comprising every variety of form, and size, and 
structure—and most severely tested as to their powers and capa- 
bilities, and it has resulted in the adoption of this, which we 
know to possess all the properties required, and these in a far 
higher degree than any cable that has yet been laid. Its flexibi- 
lity is such as to make it as manageable as a small line. You 
may tie it in a knot about your arm without injury. Its weight 
is but 18 ewt. to the mile, and its strength such that it will bear 
in water over six miles of its own length if suspended vertically. 
its specific gravity is such that there can be no question about its 
sinking to the bottom, for it is heavier than those shells which have 
been{brought up by sounding. The strands of slenderiron wire by 
which it is surrounded will, it is true, suffer corrosion or decom- 
position in a short time; but in doing so the material of which 
they consist will enter into chemical union with the seft mud in 
which the cable is imbedded, and will thus form a concrete mass 
of calcareous or siliceous substance, affording the very best possible 
protection for the cable. "We must all have seen instances of this 
sort of incrustation having taken place around iron which has 
been long submerged. The gutta percha and copper wire form- 
ing the electric part of this cable are, as far as we know, indes- 
tructible under water. The Dover cable is as good this day as it was 
the first day it was laid. The insulation of this cable is more per- 
fect than that of any previously made. We now come to the 
process of submersion. Two steamers, each bearing half the 
cable, will sail from London early in June, will meet in the middle 
of the Atlantic, join the ends of the cable together, ascertain 
that the joint so made is perfect (and it can be made as perfect 
as any other part,) and then, while constantly exchanging electric 
signals through the cable from ship to ship, will sail each to its 
proper destination—one for Ireland, the other from Newfound- 
land. The steamers will be led across the Atlantic by two pilot 
steamers each, preceding them, and taking soundings alternately 
at regular distances, and observations when n , to ensure 
that there is no deviation from the proper track, and to be at hand in 
case of anything being required. The days will be at their longest, 
and there will be no real night to cause delay or interruption. 
It is expected that the process will be completed in about eight 
days. On approaching the land at each end a much thicker cable 
will be used, such as will be sufficiently strong to resist accident 
from the fouling of anchors or the effect of currents, and here the 
five years’ experience of the Dover cable gives us the greatest 
confidence as to durability. At the Newfoundland end, where 
icebergs, by grounding, might do us more mischief than anchors 
could do on our own coast, we are fortunately able, by keeping 
some distance to the north of the Great Bank, to carry our cable 
into a harbor perfectly land-locked, into which no iceberg can 
enter, without at any part having less than 200 to 
250 fathoms of water—a depth sufficient to guard 
us against accident.” 





THE SHORTEST DAY. 


Tue sun reaches the winter solstice on the twenty- 
second day of December, which is of course the 
shortest day to the people residing in the northern 
hemisphere. But why is it the shortest day? 
The inclination of the ecliptic, or sun’s path 
in the heavens to the equator, causes that luminary 
to pass twenty-three degrees and twenty-eight 
minutes alternately north and south of the equator, 
and it is on the day above named that the sun 
reaches its extreme southern limit. As it is a law 
of mechanics that a luminary can light but half a 
sphere at one time, of course the northern limit of 
the sun’s rays must fall just as many degrees-short 
of the north pole as the sun itself is south of the 
equator; and the illumination at the same time 
reaches an equal number of degrees over and 
beyond the south pole. 

The northern hemisphere will therefore have 
more shadows than light, and the night will be 
longer than the days. The further we procecd 
from the equator, the greater the discrepancy will 
appear, until we reach the north pole, which is im- 
mersed in a six months’ night. The sun will not 
lift its dise above the horizon to a person stand- 
ing at the pole, (if taat were possible) for three 
months to come, or until the luminary again in 
its northern progress reaches the equator. At 
that precise moment its rays just touch both poles, 
but they are speedily withdrawn from the southern 
one as the equinoctial line is crossed. 

There are several days at this season when the 
variation in length will be very little, if any; the 


reason of which is this: When the sun reaches 











HIGHLY MAGNIFIED INFUSORIA, BROUGHT UP FROM THE BOTTOM OF 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, IN SOUNDING FOR THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


the extreme limit of its path, and is about to return, there is a 
considerable distance where the ecliptic is very nearly parallel 
with the equator, and therefore the luminary neither approaches 
nor departs north or south. 

If the two circles we have named coincide throughout—that is 
to say, if the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, the sun would always be on the equator; there would be 
no changes of the seasons, the days and nights would always be 
twelve hours each; and our daytight and darkness would be such 
as we experience on the twentieth of March and on the twenty- 
third of September. eee 








No Mouasses! No Tuanxservine !—Rey. Grant Powers, the 
author of a history of Coos county, published some years since, 
relates a queer circumstance. Coos, in the olden time, was the 
name of a Massachusetts colony, toward the north-east. From 
the paragraph below, it appears that thanksgiving festival was 
deferred on account of a deficiency of molasses! We can only 
say that the historian would have solved a perplexing mystery 
to our minds if he had stated whether those boys who went to 
** No. 4” ever did come back, or whether the molasses for which 
they were sent ever was produced: Early in the settlement of 
Coos it so happened that the annual thanksgiving was passed be- 
fore the intelligence of it arrived there, but soon after a Dr. 
White came up to visit his friends at Newbury, and brought 
with him a proclamation. This proclamation was read publi | 
on the Sabbath day by Mr. Powers, and by him it was bom 
that they should keep a thanksgiving, notwithstanding the time 

ified by the Governor was passed, and the next 
hursday. Upon, this a member arose and gravely proposed 
that it might he deferred longer—*“ for,” said he, “there is not a 
drop of molasses in the town, and we know how very important 
it is to have molasses to keep thanksgiving. My boys have gone 
to No. 4, and will be,back probably the beginning of next week, 
and they will bring molasses; and it had better be put off till 
next week, Thursday.’’ It was unanimously agreed to; but the 
molasses not coming, it was deferred another week; and, finally, 
thanksgiving was kept without molasses. This, which is enough 
to provoke a smile, will, nevertheless, show us the simplicity and 
destitution of these days. , 


Ricuanv Hirirarp, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, died at his residence in that city on 
Sunday, the 21st inst. The Plaindealer says he was the oldest 
merchant in active business in the city, excepting perhaps one, 
having arrived in Cleveland in the spring of 1826, directly from 
Hamilton, C. W., being a native of Vermont. He was, at 
time of his death, the chief of the two leading houses, Hilliard, 
Hayes & Co., of this city, and Hilliard, Hayes, Hopkins & Co., 
of New York. He was for many years a director of the Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad Company, and was, at 
the time of his death, one of the Commissioners of the City 
Water Works. 





HIGHLY MAGNIFIED INFUSORIA, BROUGHT UP FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, IN SOUNDING FOR THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
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CHAPTER XIII—Continvep. 

‘*J shall see her again,” thought our hero, ** yet must not tell her 
what I feel. I shall listen to her voice, nor dare confess how my 
heart vibrates at the sound ; hold her hand in mine, endure the elec- 
tric touch, nor venture on one little pressure; school my eyes, lest 
their glances should betray the love she has rejected. 

‘‘ My good, kind uncle dreams not of the torture he has subjected 
me to, for I must wear a mask upon my visage, and measure my 
words by the cold rules of courtesy. I never thought to have taught 
myself such lessons. 

** What artificial creatures may we not become,” he continued as he 
paced his chamber. “ Bella doubtless believes that I have over- 
come my boyish passion. Boyish!” he repeated with a bitter 
laugh; “‘how the world affects to sneer at the word. As if the 
sapling felt not the scathing lightning’s blast as keenly as the 
gnarled oak! 

‘‘More keenly,” he added, after a pause; ‘the tender fibres 
quiver ’neath the shock the aged trunk repels.” 

In the midst of his regrets he had one consolation—the conviction, 
for such it was, that the pangs he endured were endured alone. 
Little-did he imagine that at the very moment he came to this con- 
clusion poor Bella was schooling her heart and face, that no impru- 
dent word or unguarded look might betray the real state of her 
feelings ; feelings which had already plucked the rose of health from 
her pale cheek, leaving only its colorless sister there. 

Just as our hero was about to dress he recollected that he had 
promised to accompany Albert Mortimer and Harry that very even- 
ing to the opera. 

‘¢It will be an excellent excuse,” he thought, “for leaving the 
General’s. I shall at least be able to sherten the agony of my 
visit.” 

Accordingly, he wrote to his friend, informing him that he was 
compelled to dine at General Trelawny’s, but promised to join him 
during the evening. 

The officer was with Harry when the note arrived. 

‘At General Trelawny’s ?”’ repeated Harry, handing it at the 
same time to his visitor, ‘‘ It was there, I think, you first became 
acquainted with Harold ?” 

“¢ It was.” 

‘¢ The General has a daughter, has he not?” 

‘* Two,” replied Albert, with an unembarrassed air; ‘‘ Eugenia 
and Bella.” 

‘* What are they like? Describe them.” 

«I have little talent for word painting,” said the soldier, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘but I will do my best. Eugenia is one of those magnificent 
beauties who take you by surprise. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more graceful than her carriage. She is a brilliant musi- 
cian, sings divinely, and waltzes like Herbele.”’ 

‘* Has she any heart ?”’ inquired the former. 

‘* Of that you will doubtless have an opportunity of judging your- 
self,” observed M rtimer; ‘for Harold, who is so intimate there, 
will of course pres nt you to the general. But as for the young 
lady having a heart or not, it is a problem I never ventured to 
speculate upon. | laying at hearts is too dangerous a game for a 
a poor man to in Ju'ge in,” 

** And her sister ?’’ added Harry, without paying attention to his 
last remark. 

** Bella! Oh, she is one of those quiet girls who, without striking 
you at first, glide like a shadow into your affections. Her spirit 
is gentle as the first breath of spring waving the unclosed flower.” 

«IT can understand,” thought Harold’s friend, ‘‘the cause of his 
sorrow now.”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
’Tis hard to be parted from those 
With whom we forever could dwell; 
But better, indeed, is the sorrow that flows, 
When perhaps we are saying forever farewell.—Mns. Orie. 
Tue dinner at General Trelawny’s was strictly a family party, for 
Sir Mordaunt Tracy and his nephew were the only guests invited. 
The old soldier received the latter with a cordiality which proved 
the high opinion he enteriained of his merits; there was no mis- 
taking his feelings towards him; they said almost as plainly as 
words could have done, ‘‘ Win her and wear her, my boy, and take 
her father’s blessing with her.” 

Harold saw this, and it added to the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. 

It was not till a few minutes before dinner was announced that 
the sisters, accompanied by Mrs. Mortimer, made their appearance 
in the drawing-room. Eugenia, as usual, was all smiles and sun- 
shine, as brilliant as the gems she wore, and we need not say as 
cold and heartless ; for she hi watched the struggles of Bella, the 
regrets which were slowly undermining the bloom of health upon 
her cheek, yet never once felt tempted to pronounce the words, “* Be 
free. Take back yotr promise.’ She was far too selfish to sacrifice 
her pride and caprice—for it reached not the name of passion— 
which our hero had inspired ; it was her vanity he had touched and no 
her affections. 

Bella faintly smiled as she ; laced her hand in Harold’s. He felt 
that it trembled in his, yet it revived no latent hope ; their explana- 
tion had been too explicit o» the subject. The fair girl was too 
high-principled to coquet with him as her sister had done. 

‘* How pale she is,”’ he thought, as he offered her his arm to con- 
duct her to the dining-room. 

‘* He is much changed,”’ mentally observed Bella. 

And she was right—not so much in feature perhaps, as in ex- 
pression. ‘Ihe animation, the sunny smile had disappeared, and 
his countenance appeared bathed as it were in shadow. 

The dinner passed silently enough, for cheerfulness is one of the 
few things which wealth cannot command. It was in vain that the 
General and the baronet exerted themselves, and Eugenia tried 
to be brilliant; she succeeded only in being sarcastic. It was a 
relief to all when it was over, and the party assembled once more 
in the drawing-room. 

A single card-table had been placed for the General’s usual rub- 
ber of whist. The eldest daughter divined her father’s tactics, and 
determined, if possible, to defeat them. She trembled lest Harold 
should win her secret from what she thought fit to term the weak- 
ness Of Bella, and seating herself at the piano in the next room, 
which communicated by folding doors with the principal drawing- 
room, imagined she had—to use a diplomatic phrase—made herself 
mistress ot the situation. 


The old soldier, however, was not so easily defeated. He saw the 


maneuvre, and, half suspecting its motive, insisted on her joining 
the card-table. 

‘I thought you might like a little music,” observed the beauty, 
in a tone of ill-concealed disappointment. 

** Your sister can play to us,” replied her father, drily. 


Sir Mordaunt Tracy saw the move, which he ably seconded by re- 
questing the latter to sing the song which had afforded him so much 
delight at Granstoun. 5 

To the astonishment of her sister, Bella not only readily complied, 
but offered her arm to Harold to lead her to the instrument. Eugenia 
bit her lips with vexation. 

**T have trusted to a broken reed,’”’ she thought. 
oath, she has made up her mind to accept him;” 
disappointment shot through her heart. 

The weak and vicious seldom give the good credit for that high 
principle which sustains them in the trials and temptations to which 
poor humanity is exposed. They cannot comprehend it ; and, inca- 
pable themselves of abnegation and sacrifice, form their judgment 
of others by their own standard. 

Our hero was not deceived. He had formed too just an apprecia- 
tion of the character of the girl to whom he had given his affections 
to suppose her for one moment capable of having trifled with him. 
True, his heart beat more quickly, but it was pot with hope. 

Bella sung the song the baronet had demanded. Her voice fal- 
tered a little at the conclusion, for the presentiment that the home 
she so loved might soon become desolate forced itself upon her, and 
she felt for her father’s sorrow. 

‘I thought, Mr. Tracy,’”’ she said, in her low, musical tone of 
voice, *‘ that you intended to travel ?” 

‘*Such is my purpose,” replied her lover; ‘‘ and I should have 
quitted England before this but for the interests of a valued friend, 
which are seriously menaced.” 

‘¢ You promised to regard me as a sister ?”’ 

** I have tried to do so.” 

‘‘You will not, then, be angry with me,” continued the fair girl, 
“if I use a sister’s privilege, and speak to you without disguise, 
as to a brother? Harold, you are young. Nature has gifted you 
with talents that promise a career of usefulness and honor—useful- 
ness to your fellow-creatures, with whom, like all pure, lofty natures, 
you possess generous sympathies ; and honor to the name you bear, 
to the rank you must one day occupy in the world. I have observed 
with more pain than I can express, the change that has come over 
you. Is it wise—is it just to yourself,” she added, ‘* to yield to use- 
less regrets without an effort ?” 

‘* Indifference, Miss ‘Trelawny, is an acute logician,” replied the 
young man, with a sigh. 

" « Indifference !’’ repeated Bella, with suppressed emotion. ‘‘ Friend- 
ship would have been a better word, and a far kinder one. For the 
first time, Harold, you give me cause to accuse you of injustice.” 

+‘T did not intend to do so,”’ he answered; ‘ but when the heart 
is crushed, an involuntary cry will sometimes force itself. You were 
my manhood’s future, the realization of my boyhood’s dreams, the 
being destined to mar or make my whole existence. ‘True, 1 may 
mingle in the world, but it has lost its sunshine; enter the race 
of pleasure, interest, or ambition with my fellow men, but the prize 
will have lost its value. Pardon me,’ he added, ‘ for again pre- 
suming to allude to hopes you have condemned in silence.” 

There was neither excitement nor passion in his tone or manner. 
To all outward appearance both were cold as the snows which rest 
eternally on Etna’s crest, though, like those snows, they veiled the 
fire beneath—a fire which was slowly consuming him. 

**Can you be firm, Harold,” inquired Bella, after a few moments’ 
reflection, ‘‘and hear, without permitting a word, a cry to escape 
you, a truth which will wring your heart ?” 

“‘T can; I promise you.” 

‘“‘Tam dying, Harold,” she whispered. ‘‘ Hush! I think of my 
poor father. The blow will fall upon him quite soon enough. The 
brief space which remains to me of life must be devoted to preparing 
him for my loss. I shall never be the bride ofanyman. The grave 
claims me. It is no phantom of my imagination,” she added, ‘‘ but 
a deep and solemn conviction ; and if I reveal it to you, my friend, 
my brother, it is that the knowledge may assist to heal the wound I 
have involuntarily caused.” 

Cold drops of perspiration stood upon his brow, wrung from him 
by agony and despair, as he listened to her words, till his senses 
reeled beneath the shock. 

He sank on his knees beside her and seized her hand, which he 
pressed passionately to his lips. 

As Bella felt his hot tears upon it, she might have counted them 
one by one by the pangs that rent her heart. 

‘«T have imparted this to you,” she said, in a broken voice, ‘to 
awaken you from a dream that never can be realized, to rouse your 
exertions to extinguish a love which I—I know to be sincere, but 
never can return.” 

‘** Bella, love, will you not sing again ?’’ demanded her sister from 
the adjoining room, her jealousy alarmed at the silence which had 
succeeded to the song. 

‘‘ Hearts are led, Kugenia,’’ said her father. 

**T have not one!” exclaimed the beauty, petulantly, at the same 
time throwing down a trump. 

**On my best card!’’ exclaimed the General. 
tend to your game.” 

By this request she was reduced to silence. 

‘* You are deceived—self-deceived, Bella!’’ murmured her lover. 
** The pallor of your cheek is not the hue of death. The promise 
you have extorted from me is a cruelone. If there be danger, why 
not inform your father of that danger! Try change of climate— 
scene 

She raised her finger slowly and placed it on her lip, to caution 
him lest, he should be overheard. 

«TI have one request to make, Harold,” she said; ‘if necessary, 
a prayer to offer. I am sure you will not deny me. Do not renew 
your visit here till-——” ‘ 

The convulsive start informed her how deeply the wound would 
be felt which she was about to inflict, and she continued— 

** Till your return from your travels,’ she said, changing the 
word, ‘‘ when my father will be delighted to see you once more.” 

** And you, Bella?” 

“You will find a grave, perhaps, in the churchyard near the 
Grange. It is my wish to be buried there. Do not press me any 
further for explanations which maidenly delicacy would render pain- 
ful, not to say impossible.» Should my predictions,” she continued, 
‘*fail, we shall smile at these forebodings when we meet again; 
should they be realized, you will not forget me.” 

‘Forget you! Never!’’ groaned our hero, who felt that after 
such an assertion it was impossible for him to urge her further. 
Little did he suspect the real nature of the explanation she al- 
luded to. 

‘* Farewell, Harold!’ she murmured, rising from her seat and 
offering him her hand. “Let our parting be such as befits a sister’s 
and a brother’s love.” 

He pressed her for an instant to his heart, imprinted one kiss 
upon her cheek, and silently left the room. The poor girl sank back 
upon the sofa with her hand upon her heart, to control, if possible, 
its fearful beating. 

‘The struggle is past," she murmured. ‘‘ Heaven has granted 
me fortitude to keep my oath. The rest is in its hands.” 

No sooner was the rubber over, than Eugenia passed into the ad- 
joining room. To her astonishment she found her sister alone. 

** Why, where is Mr. Tracy ?”’ she exclaimed. 

**Gone,”’ replied Bella. 

**Gone, without a word!”’ 

** He would not disturb you at your game.’ 

Both the baronet and her father guessed that some kind of expla- 
tion had taken place, and judged that it had proved unfavorable to. 
their wishes, for both the old men ardently desired a marriage be- 
tween Harold and Bella as the seal of their long-tried friendship. 

Sir Mordaunt felt so bitterly disappointed that almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he took his leave. 

‘“*Unkind!" whispered the General, as he bade his favorite 
—- good night, “‘when a word might have made us all so 

appy. 

“You are net angry with me ?” shé replied. 

“Angry!” he repeated. **I was never angry with you in my life. 


“ Despite her 
and a pang of 


** Do, my love, at- 





’ 


upon her tenderly, ‘‘it is not your fault. Harold is a fine fellow; I 
should have preferred him to any man I know as a son-in-law—but 
we can’t control the heart.” 








I feel hurt, Bella, but not angry. After all,” he added, as he gazed | 





Little did he think that in dwelling on the merits of our hero and 
expressing his predilections, he was inflicting torture on his child. 

‘Eugenia felt restless and dissatisfied till she learnt all that had. 
passed between her sister and the nephew of Sir Mordaunt Tracy ; 
not that her conscience was touched, but her fears were alarmed, 
for Harold once informed of her ungenerovs conduct to Bella, whose 
devotion she had so cruelly repaid, would not only hold her in well- 
merited contempt, but expose her conduct to her father, the only 
person whose anger she had ever stood in awe of. 

To assure herself how much or how little she had to dread, she 
sought the chamber of her sister. 

**Send Norah from the room,” she said. 

ou.” 
- The poor girl meekly complied with her request. 

**Mr. Tracy has again spoken to you of love?” she added, as soon 
as they were alone. 

** He has.” 

** For the last time, I trust.” 2 

‘‘ For the last time,” repeated Bella. ‘‘He has promised me— 
and you know he is too honorable to break his word—not to renew 
his visits here till after his return from travel; years may elapse til 
then.” 

‘* How could you be’so ungenerous, so selfish,” interrupted the 
haughty beauty, ‘“‘ knowing my feelings towards him, as to exact a 
promise which may separate us for ever?” 

Her sister looked at her reproachfully. 

‘To adhere to your vow was one thing; to banish him from the 
house another.” 

** You will never be the wife of Harold,’’ oberved her sister. 

‘* What should prevent it? He loved me first.” 

‘** A memory from the grave, that will haunt himgand raise a bar- 
rier between you,” replied Bella; “which not even your loveliness 


“I wish to speak with 


—and it is wondrous—can efface. I am dying!” 
“Ridiculous!” exclaimed Eugenia. ‘‘ Dying of love! Who 
ever heard of such a thing, unless in a fashionable novel? Hearts 


are not easily broken.” 

‘* True, the struggle is long and painful,” was the calm reply to 
this unfeeling observation. ‘‘ Sister Eugenia!” she added, clasping 
her hands, and looking up in her face imploringly, ‘‘ act generously. 
Release me from my fatal oath. It is not for myself alone that I 
ask it: think of our poor father.” . 

The selfish girl turned coldly from her, and quitted the room with- 
out a word. Her secret, she felt assured, was safe, and she cared 
for nothing else. 

“TI knew it would be useless,” sighed Bella, looking mournfully 
after her; “but the appeal has been made. Heaven forgive her !” 

Instead of joining Harry Burg and Albert at the opera, as he had 
promised, Harold Tracy wandered for several*hours unconsciously 
through the busy streets of London, regardless of the hum of human 
voices, and the streams of life, crossing and jostling each other at 
ey | turn 

‘I must quit England at once,” he thought. ‘‘Change of scene 
and pursuits, the excitement of danger alone can nerve me to bear 
up against this misery.” 

‘* Dying!” he repeated several times to himself. ‘‘ Dying! the 
canker in the rose, and none suspecting its presence. ‘* Dying! and 
I am tongue-tied. Poor General Trelawny,” he added, “he will 
learn his misfortune quite soon enough. His child’s lips will pre- 
pare him.” 

It would be impossible to paint the various phases of love, pity, 
admiration and regret which by turns agitated his heart, till all at 
last were blended together in one painful chaos, confused and indis- 
tinct ; for the tired brain, like a dimmed mirror, refused to reflect 
the images crowding before it. 

In this state of mind he entered the Haymarket, and had not pro- 
ceeded far before the sound of voices engaged in violent altercation 
struck his ear. The sounds would have passed unnoticed as others 
had done, had he not recognised the voice of Harry Burg. 

He recovered if not all his coolness, at least his presence of mind, 
in an instant, and forcing his way through the crowd, joined his 
friend, whom he saw surrounded by several well-dressed—over- 
dressed, perhaps, would have been a better word—young men, who 
were evidently attempting to pick a quarrel with him. 

‘* What’s the meaning of this ?” he asked. 

“You must seek an explanation of these gentlemen,’’ replied 
Harry, coolly. ‘‘Scarcely had I quitted the opera-house, where 
Albert was compelled to leave me, for he is on guard to-night, than 
these persons jostled against me. Several times the insult was 
repeated. Deeming such conduct beneath my notice, I passed on. 
They have overtaken me, and want me to adjourn to Dubourg’s to 
settle our dispute.” 

‘** Talks like a lawyer’s clerk !’’ exclaimed one of the party. 

Or a down wester ?”’ 

** Or a parson.” 

‘‘Champagne and pistols for two! 
dispute between gentlemen !” 

‘* May Lask, sir,” said Harold, coolly, ‘* if you are an American ?”’ 

‘* Raither think I am.” 

**T thought so.” 

«« What then ?” 

‘‘Nothing material; only, perhaps, you are acquainted with a 
certain party calling himself Brandon Burg ?” 

At this question one of the party uttered a low “‘ Whew!” signi 
ficant of his opinion that the game was up. 

‘* Never heard the name in all my life,”’ replied another. 

** That [ should v ish to be convinced of,” observed our hero, with 
the same firmness. ‘ But the quarrel, whatever its origin, cannot 
be settled in the way you propose. Mr. Harry Burg”—and he laid 
a marked stress upon the name—‘‘is my friend. He places his 
honor in my hands.” 

‘** And who are you ?’’ demanded several of the group. 

Harold offered his card. It was tossed back into his face. 

“As I expected,” he said; ‘this is an affair for the police.” 

At the word “‘police,” the party of Americans made a simulta- 
neous attack upon the two friends. All their animosity appeared 
to be directed towards Harry, who might have found some difficulty 
in defending himself, but for the indignation of the crowd, who, 
half drunk and dissipated, as the majority of them were, had still 
sufficient English spirit and feeling left to perceive that there was 
evidently foul play in hand. ‘They cleared the pavement of them in 
an instant. 

One of their defenders, a fine young fellow, about two-and-twenty, 
who had made himself particularly active, had received a wound in 
the arm from a bowie-knife. 

There was a general cry of execration when it was discovered. 

‘**T feel more exasperated at their cowardly conduct, sir, than at 
the pain,” he observed ; “‘ that is a mere trifle.” 

Harold would have forced some money into his hand. 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ he said; ‘but I do not sell such services.” 

** May I ask your name ?”’ 

** Kit Corling, sir.’’ 

Both the friends entreated him to inform them how they could 
serve him. 

“* Well, I will tell you, gentlemen,” he replied, “ since you are so 
kind as to think my conduct worthy your good opinion. I have not 
sought the Haymarket at this hour either from a desire for pleasure 
or dissipation, but from a sense of duty. I have no time to explain 
myself fully, but I require two respectable witnesses, men whose 
words will be believed where mine perhaps would not be taken; and 
if you would only condescend to accompany me PS 

,* Willingly,” exclaimed Harry Burg. ~ 

Harold did not answer quite so readily, but regarded Kit for some 
seconds in silence. ‘ 

** And I too,” he said at last, struck by the expression of honesty 
in his open countenance. ‘ If Iam deceived in you, I will never 
trust to appearance again. Where do you wish us to accompany 
you? 

‘** To one of the foreign hotels in’ Leicester-square,” replied the 


” 


That’s the way to settle the 





| carpenter; ‘and we have not a moment to lose if we would arrive 


in time to detect one of the most rascally plots ever contrived 
against the happiness of the innocent and unprotected.” 

- Pin st let me bind your arm,” said Harry, “with my hand- 

erchief.”’ 

**Oh, it is nothing, sir.” 

The gentleman insisted, however, on accomplishing his task, and 
when he had finished it added— 

** Lead on: I and my friend are both ready.” 


(To be continued.) 
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- NEW BOOKS. 
APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROAD- | 


eo WAY, New Yorx. 
; A NEW, COMPLETE, AND SYSTEMATIC 
SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
si BY 8. 8. CORNELL, 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTIOAL SOCIETY. 





L—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to. 96 pp. 12 maps. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

TE GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised edition, 
with new and additional maps, and numerous illustrations. 
Price, 67 cents. " 

I1—HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, 
large 12mo, 405 pp. Richly Mllustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages of maps. Price, $1. 

This Series has been prep by an exp dand Pp 
It is believed that it is the frst and only series of School 
Geographies that is at once practical, sy tic, an plete, 
phil 1 nt, and prog jive in its develop- 
ment of the subject. Beginning with elementary principles, the 
puptl is led by gradual, natural, and pleasant steps, to a thorough 
and intelligent mastery of the science. While care has been taken 
toe have the progressive, and so adapted to each other 
astoform a perfect series, each fe complete in itself, and well 
suited to the grade of scholarship for which it is designed. 

Acopy of either part of the Series, for examination, will be sent 
by mail (post-paid) to any teacher or school officer, remitting one 
half its price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-books, pub- 
Mshed by us, will be furnished, upon application by letter or other- 
wise. 0000 

















OMMODORE PERRY’S JAPAN 
EXPEDITION. 
D. APPLETON & Co., - 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN 
SQUADRON TO THE CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN. 
PERFORMED IN THE YEARS 1852, 1853 AND 1954, 
By order of the Government of the United States, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Perry, U° 8S. N. led from 
the Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry, 
at his request, and under his supervision. 
¥ FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D. D. 
One Volume 8vo., with 200 Engravings and Charts. 

Price in Cloth, extra.......... $5 | Price in Full Calf 
Price, Half Morocco or Calf ... 6 | Price in Full Morocco.......... 8 
‘Phe Quarto Edition, with 88 additional large Lithographic 
Plates and Illuminations: 
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Half Morocco .... «. 12 | Morocco Antique 
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‘© rnIS MUCH T® SAY, YET TRUTH TO 
SAY IT,” 


THE BEST BOOK IN THE LAST HALF OBNTURY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME, 

By 8. G. Goopricu, Author and Editor of 170 volumes; the great 
traveller, the close observer, the genial and accurate delineator of 
characters and scenes, the astute chronicler of facts, the great 
rehearser of personal, historical and general aneedote and incident, 
and the lively and unequalled story-teller, narrator and biographer. 
Two large 12mo. vols., 1105 pages. Price, black or scarlet cloth, $3 ; 
searlet cloth, gilt edges, $4; half oalf, marble edges, $5 ; full calf, 
gilt edges, $7. 

As a compend of the History, Biography, Anecdote and Incident of 
the last fifty years, both in this country and in Europe, this work is 
unequalled. Nowhere else can be found so pleasing, 80 graphic, and 
at the same time so interesting and inipressive a view of the changes 
and the progress made during that period, and of the leaders and 
participators therein. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No, 35 Park Row, New York, or 107 Genesee street, Auburn. 
1t 





HE MISER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 

SOUTH. By Beit Brame.e, is now Publishing for the first 

time in the LEDGER OF ROMANCE. This is the beautiful Weekly 

Paper which contains so much interesting Matrimonial correspon- 

dence. Only Four Cents per Copy, or Two Dollars per Annum. 
Offiee, 12 & 14 Spruce street, and to be had of all News Agents. 


The Beautiful Print, 
23433 INCHES, 
or 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 


After the celebrated Painting by Bamysag. 
18 PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO. 52 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 

This Number also ins the t of the b 
Romance, by J. F. Surru, o! 


f 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENE. 
An Extra Edition is now ready. 
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ENA RIVERS; A STORY OF YANKEE 
AND KENTUCKY DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By the Author of “Tempest and 8 bine,” “H 
Hill Side,” &c.,&c. 416 pages. Price $1. 
This is strictly a story of the social and domestic peculiarities of 
both sections, having no reference to political bearings or relations. 
The cb t are 1 i ly selected and grouped with the 
nicest discrimination, so as to exhibit to the very life the various 
phases of society in Yankeedom and in the Sunny South. 
It is certain to be read by all lovers of choice Romance, 
For sale bys|| Beoksellers, 
MILLé&, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
P 25Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee Street, Auburn. 
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MODERN INSANITY: 


QR, 
FORGERY AND FASHION. 


A Tate founded on Fact, and illustrative of recent events, in 
which the finance of the Exchange and the Anqgee of fashionable 
love were developed in new phases, 

By THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 
Is Just commenced in number 28 of the LEDGER OF ROMANCE. 
Everybody should read this extraordinary tale and profit by it. 

Mind and ask for the beautiful LEDGER OF ROMANCE, containing 

the Huntington Tale. 





‘ ° NoW EADY. 

AN UARY FASHIONS.—Th only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the G E OF SH 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for January, inne 1, Volt, —_ 
ane | rare — Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 

‘fashion plate issued in this count rope. a 
lowing beautiful engravings : a ca 
2 Engravings of Head-dresses, 

io. Coiffeur. 
do. Bonnets. 
do. Promenade dresses. 
do. Morning robe. 
do. India muslin cape. 
do, Brussels net cape. 
do. Cloaks. 
do. Lace jacket. 
do. Crimson dress, 
do, Cloaks. 

. Children’s dresses. 
. Basque. 
. Paletot. 
. Infant’s robe. 
Children’s costumes. 
Full-length gentiemen's costumes. 
Youth’s costume. 
French dresses for children. 
. Lampshade in crochet, 
Anti-macassars on screen. 
. Vandyke fringe patterns. 
. Glass bead mats. 


. Pattern for do. 
. Pattern for a night-dress, 
} ame 2 for — evening dresses. 
. Under-sleeve in newest style of 
. Design for corner bandkeschiet — acter 
. Embroidered tobacco pouch. 
. Cloth cloak stomacher. 
— : “Souvenir Schottische,”’ 

mong the literary articles will be found Our Mon 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Ay Aa 
Music and the Woman ; Past and Present—Plants in sleeping 
rooms—Alpine Flow. of Manner—To,restore Plants 
to Life—Coal in Olden Time—The Mind and its Educati Tales 
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Ledger of Romance, 


READY THIS MORNING,” — 
CONTAINS THE EXTRAORDINARY TALE OF 


** HUNTINGDON.” 
MODERN INSANITY: OR, FORGERY AND 
FASHION. 
ONLY FOUR CENTS AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 
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READY 1HIS MORNING, 


CONTAINS THE TRAORDINARY TALE OF 
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* UNTINGDON.” 
MODERN INSANITY: OR, FORGERY AND 
FASHION. 


ONLY FOUR CENTS AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 


HELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau STREET, 
have just published 
LIFE IN ISRAEL: 


R, 
PORTRAITURES OF HEBREW CHARACTER. 
BY MARIA T. RICHARDS, 
Author of “‘Life in Judea.” 
One Volume, 12mo, Price One Dollar. 

The simple purpose of this work is to invest with new interest 
some of the most prominent eras of Jewish history. It sonsists of 
three parts, each complete in itself, under the designations of ‘ The 
Pilgrimage,” “The Reign of Solomon.” sud “The Captivity.” 
Though the parts are distinct and indedendent of each other, yet the 
whole series is connected by a chain of ive develop ts of 
one idea—that of a coming Saviour, 

The authoress has sought, with the aid of a ehaste imagination, 
to clothe the scenes and eburacters of Jewish history with life-like 
charms, and thus present tc her readers a geries of vivid pictures of 
those times which pertain to the earlier annals of the Israelites, 

‘Life in Judea,” published two years ago, was received with great 
favor, and bas hada circulation far beyond the expectations of the 
author. The purity ot its style and the grace of a flowing imagery 
gave to her narrations in that volume an interest that secured a 
wide circulation of readers, The present volume has been prepared 
with still greater care than the former, and is offered by the pub- 
lishers to the public as a work of decided merit. 

From the Providence Journal. 

“The inner life of that wonderful people, the Jews, is displayed 
by our author in happy correspondence with the grand historic 
progress of the nation. 

“The work is execnted with a surpassing degree of skill and taste, 
combined with no meagre learning in Jewish history, geography, 
and general morals and manners, 

“ The style of the book is exceedingly chaste and beautiful, yet 
marked with great vigor and impressiveness. In description of 
scenery, of the magnificent temple, of the imposing ritualism of the 
Jewish Church, and of the more striking historical events of the 
period it embraces, are all wrought with a rare blending of power 
and pathos, which latter element, however, predominates in the 
sweet glimpses of the heart-life of Israel that abound in the book.” 

LIFE IN ISRAEL sent by mail, pre-paid, for One wimtas! es 
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HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 

OF RURAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 

1857. Embellished with onz BSUNDRED AnD FORTY-TWO engrav- 

ings, and containing ONE HUNDRX&D AND FORTY-FOUR large duodecimo 

pages. By John J, Thomas, author of the “ American Fruit Cul- 

turist,” “Farm Implements,” etc, Price 25 cents. Sent prepaid 
by first mail, by F “WLER & WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 

Nos, I. and IL, for 1855 and 1856, are for sale at the same price, 
end are still as valuable as when they first appeared. The three 
together, sent for 15 cents, contain 450 engravings and 482 pages. 
The very best thing of its size and price. 57-58 
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RANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
for January is now ready, Price 18% cents ; or $2 a Year. 
ConTENTS : 

The Bay of Naples, illustrated. Susan Merton; or, ‘It is never 
too late to mend.” Ruins of San Servolo, Trieste, Austrian Empire, 
illustrated. Dreams. Little Pitchers with Great Kars, Sea-fowls’ 
Eggs. Mauzriage in Sardinia, Midnight on the Ocean. Red Snow. 
The Exiles Siberia. How Marriages are Made in Portugal. A 
Fashionable Marriage in New York. Poor Little Willy. The Lily, 
illustrated. The Cotton Plant, in every Stage of Progress, ilius- 
trated. French Newspaper Stories. The Princess of the Sea. 
Andrew Jackson Downing, illustrated. The Hubbardston Nonsuch. 
The Beurro Ciairgeau Pear, illustrated. Colonel Biood’s daggers. 
The India Juggiers. Maria Theresa. New Caledonia, illustrated. 
George Steers, illustrated. The Adoration of the Virgin. Margaret, 
or The Discarded Queen, Illustrated. The Old Folks. A Christmas 
Story. Fiowers. Make the Best of Everything. Bertha’s Choice. 


The King of Holland and the Peasant Woman, The T'win Koses, 
The Wherewithal. A Battle Field. Esquimaux, illustrated. 
Switzerland. How Coal was Made. Sol. Smith, Esq., illustrated. 


Madame Johannes Wagner, illustrated. Putting 
Mourning, iilustrated. Dr. Kane's Arctic Exp tions, illustrated, 
Modeling in Leather, fliustrated. Hooped Skirts and Bonnets, 
(comic) illustrated. OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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of the igerian Women—Common Things—John 
ter’s Domestic Life—Female Education. coped >—Things 
Worth Knowing—Reviews of New I. &c. — ae 
This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
— Terms: 30 ts single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cente on each subscription. 
F med Jenuary pumber Commences a new volume. A 
Py o Gazette, one year, one copy of the N York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Leslic’s nm pa nod 
year, $8. OFFICE, 13 & 14 Spruce street, wa em oe 








FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL :& COQ., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS COLORMEN. 
366 Broapwar, New York. 
aera, Ol! Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or otber Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Book Stores. 








OUNG & JAYNE, Carpet Warehouse, 364 
BROADWAY, corner of Franklin Street, opposite Taylor's 
Saloon. Respectfully invite attention to their Extensive and De- 
sirable Stock of Carpetings, Floor Oil Cloths, Curtain —— 
Mattresses, &c. &c. Also, Canton and Cocoa Mattings, Mats, Rugs, 
Druggets, Stair Rods, Shades, &c., in every Variety and at the low- 
est Rates 54-57 











HE HOLIDAYS ARE COMING. —Laptizs 
see that you are prepared to receive your Friends in a be- 
coming manner, by calling upon John H. Babcock, No. 586 Broad- 
way, opposite Niblo’s, and selecting from his Establishment such 
Articles as you require for the Table, such as the finest of Old 
WINES and LIQUORS; the freshest and choicest FRUITS, fine 
flavored Cigars, and other Family Stores. Every Article sold, 
guaranteed as represented. 0000 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 50c. and 
$1 per bottle. » 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 
000 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use bas proved 

it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 

injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 

you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, aud 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig atid Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a setisfactory manner, 
Please cut this out, 


12 mo 23-75 
iran HONNIWELL, 12 Park Row, 
OPPOSITE ASTOR HO’ 
Would mos: respectfully as’ the attention of Strangers and Citizens 
to his superior Moceskiw Dress Hats, $4. Also to his extra fine 
sorr HATS of all styles, with an assortment o 1 Osps, Carpet Bags, 
and Umbrellas. 
N.B.—Hats made to order at short aetice 


EE 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


The family medicine chest that is furnished with these two 
powerful remedies needs nothing more. Eruptions, sores, wounds, 
ulcers, tumors, and stiff joints are infallibly cured by the Ointment, 
and all affections of the bowels, stomach, and Iver by the Pills. 
Sold at the manufacteries, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and !No. 
244 Strand, London; and by ell druggists, at 25c., 68}gc., aud $1 per 
pot or box. ‘ 








RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description, For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. B Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. a 


HOMAS ROBJOHN, CHRONOMETER 
MAKER AND JEWELLER, 166 BOWERY, 
ETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS. 
CHRONOMETERS AND WATCHES MADE TO ORDER, 


ALSO 
HIS IMPROVED DOUBLE-LOCKING CHRONOMETERS, 
which are warranted to run perfectly when carried on horseback 
or railway trains. 
A general assortment of watches, jewellry and table ware con- 
stautly on hand. Chronometers and watches left to be repaired will 
receive special attention. 





EXPLANATIONS, RULES AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK ARCADE 
AND FREE HALLS OF EXHIBITION. 
HE NEW YORK ARCADE is located at 


594, 596, 598 Broadway, 200 feet deep, running through to 
Crosby street ; the first floor is divided into thirty-two stores, each 
to be rented for a different business from the other at low ratés ; 
there is a Terrace also to rent for the sale of plants, flowers and 
statuary, opposite which is an orchestra of the best music, All of 
this department is richly decorated, arched overhead, and in front of 
the stores with light iron-work, finished in China glass afd gold; in 
each arch a glass tablet with name and number of store. The Arcade 
is also brilliantly illuminated with 100 gas lights. Leading from the 
centre of this department is a crystal archery, through which you 
pass into a richly decorated Theatre, 120 fect long, 39 feet wide and 
59 feet feet high; adj@ming which is « saloon 60 by 20 feet, also a 
ladies’ ordinary 30 feet deep, the floor, roof and east end of glass. 
Over these departments are two large Halls, each 100 feet long by 
28 feet wide, with wide stairways leading from 594. These halls are 
devoted to patented ions, and valuable works of art, properly 
classified and open for public inspection during all hours of the day, 
when professional 1 aged for the pu: will explain 
each article to visitors, and answer all questions in absence of the 
owners or patentees, These Halle are opened with a view to esta- 
blishing in them a perpetual Fair, and once a year to present pre- 
miums to those exhibiting the best specimens of mechanic art, and 
to give our citizens, as well as to all persons visiting our city, an 
opportunity to see and fully investigate ail the new and wonderiul 
inventions of the age, and greatly facilitate the sale of the same and 
bring the worthy inventor before the public, giving him a place and 
position, which, hitherto, he has not enjoyed in this city, as the Halis 
are free to all visitors, and its location being the best in the city, 
cannot fail to bring every article into public notice, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


lst. Eight o’clock, A, M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Halls, Saloons, &c., will open for business. 

2nd. There will be four ushers in attendance at the Arcade from 
8 A. M. to 11 P. M., whose business it shall b@ to direct visitors to all 
parts of the Arcade, and see that the public pass is kept open, and 
deliver messages to any part of the estavilsiment, but in no case to 
leave the premises without permission from the superintendent, and 
shall watch all suspicious looking persons, and report the same to 
the Superintendant, or in his absence to the police officer, and in the 
absence of any store-keeper to carefully watch his or her store. Each 
usher is to wear his costume during business hours, 

Srd. Every storekeeper is requested to keep his store open daily 
during business hours, and to keep his store free of every nuisance 
or thing whatsoever, that would be unsightly, and shall not piace or 
hang up any goods outside of said store or counter at any time 
during business hours. All goods and large packages coming to said 
stores sball be brought in by Crosby street. 

4th. No smoking snall be permitted in the Arcade, or any part of 
the premises, by any person at any time; nor shall any person in 
said stores be permitted to sell or give any visitors intoxicating 
liquor to drink. 

6th. The full band of fourteen performers shall be in the orchestra 
in full dreas every evening, from 6 to 11 P. M. 

6th. Eleven o'clock, P. M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Saloons, &c., will close during the night, and it shall be the duty of 
the night watch to see every person off the premises. 

7th. The night watch shall dress in police uniform, and shall remain 
on the premises from 1) P. M, until 6 A. M., and shall be on duty all 
day Sunday. 












HALLS OF FREE EXHIBITION, RULES, &c. 


lst, All visitors are admitted free during the day. 

2nd. All goods deposited for exhibition shall be entered upon the 
clerk's books, and, upon paying the requisite fee, the owner receive 
a certificate of deposit signed by the superintendant, on presentation 
of which the goods shall be delivered without further expenses, 

Srd. A professor shall be present during all hours of the day, to 
fully explain any or every article to visitors, and see that every 
article is well cared for, and properly classed off. 

4th. A sufficient corps of ushers and porters shal! be in attendance 
to direct visitors to any article whieh they may partieularly desire to 
see, and deliver cards or eirculare of the owners, and to place and 
keep in proper order every artiele on exhibition, under the direction 
of the professor. 

Sth. Owners of articles om exhibition may be im attendance to sell 
OF exhibat thelr goods and patente as they dente. 
55-56. BR. D. , Superintendant. 








MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 
ea 


URING the short period since they were intro- 
duced, have become 80 creat @ favorite with the Public by one 
recommending them to another, that sales have increased to so 
great an extent that we have been compelied to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
rinciple, (recently patented,) so as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the smallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, a8 per card of directions. Please call and examine 
the Range, and satisty yourself. 
THE J, L. MOTT IRON WORKS, . 
264 & 266 Water Street, New Yerk. 
We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott’s Patent School Furniture, &c, 000 


RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 BEEKMAN Street, New York, 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


FOR 

WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS.”’ 

These Papers comprise a series of Caps, Letters, Baths and 
Commercial Note, which in neatness of design, beauty of style, 
excellency of ‘finish, intrinsic value and low prices, are truly up- 
equalled by any Papers offered in the United States, for which & 
Gotp Mepat and a Dirtoma have been awarded by the American 
Institute. Also 


FOSTER’S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER. 
A very superior Articie for Sharpening the Pencil, in the best style, 
without injuring the Lead. Their use in the drawing-class of the 
Free Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alene, 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present 
with the knife, Also for 


GREEN’S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 

This article will remove Writing, and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of pounce, and remove Pencil Marks quicker 
than any pencil rubber.—Trade Mark—* G. C.&M.” 

N. B.—Blank Books furnished to order; also an extensive assort- 
ment of Fancy Articles, including gold pens and pencils. Ladies’ 
Reticules, Card Cases, Portfolios, Work Boxes, Writing and Dressing 
Cases, Ivory Chessmen, together with many elegant articles suitable 
for the Holiday Trade. 

18 BEEKMAN STREET. 
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HOMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street, 
FRAMES REGILT. * 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ornament, including a superb design by Cou. T. B, Taorrx, com 
posed of the Corton PLant, in all its stages of growth, 0000 


ry , 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manulactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiont & Co., No. 11 Old Slip, 
12 mo 34-65 


=e 

HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH ‘A SNUFF 

Is DURNO'S CELEBRATED CATAKRH SNUFF, ror sore 

EYE®, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 

CATARKH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 

of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J, Dunno, Albany, N. Y. 

6 mo 32-58 


Ng ‘ 
YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 

FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECTs AND VERMIN.—This 
Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential particu- 
lars! it contains nothing poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals, and is the only article known which immediately and inva- 
riably destroys bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ants, moths, plant-insects, 
mosquitoes, flies, and all other insects. 

EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway: 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beantii/ying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure apd eate 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very Soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soit 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by KE. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 

000 








ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 

e TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., fur flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others, Price 
= cents per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York, 
12 mo 9-61 - 


— 


For A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVEN ESS take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A. er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pilla. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Ha 4 ae ee ys Ayer’s Pills, 

AINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 

13 mo 35- 


HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot afid Shoe Store, 

° No. 430 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 
Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 75. 
Stout Boots, $4. Double-soled Water-proof, $4 60. Patent Leather 


Boots, 

Mr. HUNT would especially call attention to his new style of 
Wellington Boots, coming above the knee, outside the pan ns, 
80 well adapted to the coming season. These 8 will be made 
from a superior quality of varnished leather, manufacturedexpressly 
for the purpose, and will bes: ld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City, Price from $7 to $14 . 

000 





HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUPACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines in 
Practical Operation and tor sale at the Depot, 843 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal end Diploma at the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, , 46-87 


ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
SHERWOOD, WhoLesaLe ManOracrunens oF Lapiws Skins 
of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 
Wholesale Buyers from all parts of the country are solicited to eal] 
and examine their goods at 348 Broadway, New York, 
The First Premium was awarded to this firm at the iate Fair o 
the American Institute. 


O YOU WANT A WIFE? If so read the 

Applications from over Eighty Persons who wish to corre- 
spond with the opposite sex. Published every Week in the LEDGER 
OF ROMANCE. Only Four Cents per Copy, at all News Depots, or 
Two Dollars per Annum, Office, 12 & 14 Sornge street, N. ¥. 


Dp? YOU WANT A WIFE? If so read the 
App-ications from over Bighty Versons who wish to 

spond with the opposite sex. Published every Week in the 

OF ROMANCE. Only Four Cents per Copy at all News Depots, or 
Two Dellars per Annum, Office, 12? & 14 Spruce street, N. ¥ 


O YOU WANT A WIFE! If so read the 
Applications from over Kighty Persons who wish te corre- 
apond with the opposite sex. 


OF BOMANCE. Only Four Ceuts per Copy at all News Depots, or 
Two Dollars per Annum. Office, 12 & 14 Spruce street, N Y¥. 
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SLAVE SMUGGLERS; 
THE BELLES OF THE BAY. 


CHAPTER XXV.—ConTINvED. 
Btr though he could thus easily de- 
termine upon his course towards her, 
he was very far, even under his per- 
fect conviction’ that she reciprocated 
his feelings, from being so certain as 
to what might be her’s towards him 
in regard to the line which his duty 
prompted him to take respecting her 
father; for that was plain and could 
not be deviated from, but must be 
pursued regardless, or at least con- 
trolling all private feelings, and would 
perhaps lead to Lawton’s arrest, con- 
viction and punishment, through his 
now unavoidable instrumentality, as 
he could neither avoid reporting what 
he had heard, or give him any inti- 
mation of this danger. Even his re- 
signing his command, as he had deter- 
mined upon doing upon reaching 
Mobile, would not remove the difficul- 
ties by which he was encompassed, as 
the information he had received whilst 
an officer of the Government, could 
not honorably be concealed by ceasing 
to be one. On the other hand, by con- 
tinuing in the service he would un- 
doubtedly be sent back to the lake and 
have the opportunity of explaining his 
motives to Rosa and her parents, and 
of assisting the latter, as much as‘cir- 
cumstances would permit him to do. 

That Mrs. Lawton had any partici- 
pation in her husband’s suspected 
illegal pursuits he did not for a mo- 
ment believe, and he at once perfectly 
understood and sympathized in the 
position in which she was placed by 
her connubial and maternal feelings ; 
and, as he remembered the many and 
unmistakable evidences of a virtuous 
and conscientious character he had 
seen developed in his short;acquaint- 
ance with her, he felt that with her he 
would have no difficultyjin placing his 
conduct in a proper,light, and. that 
she would appreciate’ his motives, how 
much soever she deplored the necessity 
which governed them. 


Destroying the ‘report which he had commenced, Winston then 
finished another, in which, after recapitulating all he had before 
said regarding the’ lake, smugglers, &c., he detailed the information 


he had just received, adding a description of the appearance of | 





THE SLAVE SMUGGLER*.—LAFARGE POINTING THE GUN AT THE PINNACE. 


Lawton, agreeably to his instructions, merely remarking that his 
family consisted of his wife and two daughters, as had been re- 
ported. 


Upon arriving at Mobile he delivered this report to the Collector, 
as he had been ordered to do, and for some days awaited the result 
in most anxious and impatient suspense. At length he received a 
message requesting a personal interview, in which all the details of 
his report were gone over and discussed, and every other incident of 
his cruise deliberated upon, and the Collector expressed his convic- 


.tion that the schooner must have been hidin the marsh, and that 


there also would be found the landing-place of the smuggled slaves 
and merchandise, in some inlet, the entrance of which had been in- 
geniously concealed. Winston admitted the possibility of such a 
t> ‘ng, though he doubted its probability, as he said it appeared to 
hin that, had such been the case, in the rigid and lengthened 
search he had made, such a concealment could not have escaped a 
discovery. After a lengthened discussion respecting the course 
now to be taken, the interview terminated—the Collector informing 
Winston that in a few days he would receive his instructions, and 
again return to the lake. These, however, were delayed, as public 
matters often are, considerably longer, and it was two weeks after 
his arrival before his orders were put into his hands. 


These directed him to proceed again to the lake, and make a sec- 
ond, and, if possible, still more minute and vigorous search for the 
depot of the smugglers, as it was now evident that such a hiding 
place must exist somewhere about the lake. A Deputy United 
States Marshal was also despatched in the cutter, with a warrant for 
Lawton’s arrest, and Winston was directed to aid and assist him, 
if necessary, and the time of the execution of the warrant was left 
to his discretion, either upon reaching the lake or upon leaving it, 
provided proper precautions were taken to prevent the accused from 
suspecting his designs and escaping. He was also instructed to 














M. B. BRADY. 


offer the prif dner’s family a passage in the cutter, if they decided to 
accompar ‘him to Mobile. 

Once ore did the Lynx spread her wings for her second visit to 
the la’.e—a visit on which perhaps depended the happiness of her 
commander and the fate of the dwel- 
lers upon that lonely isle, where he 
had spent so many -blissful hours. 
Once more did she approach the en- 
trance of the pass, and once more, 
singular as it may seem, did her offi- 
cers and crew behold the identical 
schooner, which, on their former 
cruise, had so mysteriously eluded, 
and at last completely outwitted them, 
again enterjng it, her deck crowded 
with figures, among which their 
glasses enabled them to discover the 
almost naked forms and woolly heads 
of a number of African negroes. 

Again did the Lynx crowd all sail 
and follow the smuggler into the 
lake, and again did the latter disap- 
pear as suddenly as she had previ- 
ously done about the same place and 


was right in his suspicions, and satis- 


goes, Winston again anchored his 
vessel in the mouth of the pass, and 
hoisted out his boats for another 
search for the same objects which had already 80 fruitless! 
employed him so long, and in which the day was again spent with 
the same result—the different boats returning at night to the cutter 
without having made the slightest discovery. ? ; 

And now arose in Winston’s mind the embarrassing question, as t® 
whether or not it was right in him to 
prosecute his suit to Rosa under the 
circumstances ; for he felt that in so 
doing, he might obtain promises which 
if she knew her father’s situation, she 
would naturally hesitate to give—at 
least at once, and any concealment 
from her was totally repugnant to his 
feelings. On the other hand, were 
they pledged heart and hand to each 
other, how much consolation and sup- 
port would he not be able to afford to 
her and her friends in their approach- 
ing hour of trial, and so as usual love 
decided in favor of love, and left other 
considerations to be determined as 
they presented themselves. 

Aga. _ then was Winston pulled by 
his ready and willing gig’s crew to the 
island, and once more did he approach 
the dwelling of his beloved; the joy 
of the expected meeting being alloyed 
by the thought of the anguish and 
alarm which his arrival must goon 
cause her, and those so near and dear 
to her. A moment more and the 
meeting came, and he fancied that he 





in the same manger. Convinced from | ; 
his circumstance that the Collector | distance up before the cutter was observed bearing down rapidly 





perceived, notwithstanding the cordial 
manner with which Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawton evidently endeavored to wel- 
come him, traces also of embarras:« 
ment and restraint. And so it was, as 
his arrival a second time in pursuit of 
the schooner would necessarily post- 
pone the intended explanation, and 
involve them anew in distress and 
perplexity. , 

Turning*from the parents he ap- 
proached the daughter, and after sa- 
luting Kate, passed on to Rosa, and 
had he felt any fear before he must 
then have been completely reassured. 
The same rosy and conscious tint thi ¢ 
had tinged her cheek in their partirg 
interview, the same downcast eyes, 
the trembling of the tiny hand, as it 
remained for a moment passive in his 
ardent clasp, all combined to convince 
him that he had not been hugging a 
vain illusion to his heart; and when 
at last those soft and speaking orbs 
were raised for a moment involunta 
rily to his face, that eloquent though 
hasty glance still further strengthened 
the intoxicating conviction, which 
filled his soul with rapture. With all 
the exaction of love, however, these 
mute assurances did not entirely 
satisfy him; and before he returned 
to his vessel, a single word breathed 
into his ear, soft and sweet as the 
music of the spheres, removed at once 
each shadow of a doubt that had lin- 
gered in his soul, and secured to him 
forever, 

“That best, that brightest boon that heart 
e’er knew, 

A maiden’s earliest love, unpurchased, 

chaste and true.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


How speed the outlaws? stand they well 
prepared, 

Their plundered wealth, and robbers’ hold 
to guard ?—Byron. 


To account for the coincidence of the 
smuggling schooner a second time 
running into a trap from which she 
could scarcely expect a second time 
to escape, it is only necessary to say 
that her commander was completely 
thrown off his guard by information 
from a source which had never before 
misled him, but which in this in- 
stance proved entirely incorrect from circumstances having 
changed the designs upon which it was founded. The fact of La- 
fitte’s smuggling partnership in Mobile with Lawton having been 
discovered and broken up, had by no means prevented the same 
traffic from again being renewed on a more extensive scale, and ever 
since successfully kept up. Through this channel he received infor- 
mation regarding the revenue vessels when in that neighborhood, 
which usually proved substantially correct. Whilst the Lynx was 
absent on her first visit to the lake, the Collector had planned out 
another expedition for her, as he did not suppose anything would 
demand her immediate return, and this expedition would have 
detained her a month or six weeks. This plan was not kept so 
secret that it did not reach the ears of Lafitte’s confederates, and 
he received information of it about the same time he received 
Lawton’s letter, requesting permission to withdraw from the con- 
federacy. Ignorant, of course, of the discovery which afterwards 
took place on board of the cutter, and not dreaming of her being sent 
back so soon, upon the arrival of his cruiser he had again despatched 
the schooner to the lake for the last time with a full cargo of 
merchandise, and about fifty picked slaves, under the command of 
Lefarge, who was charged with the settlement of all accounts with 
Lawton, and authorized to give him a release from his now irksome 
and alarming engagements. 

On arriving opposite the mouth of the pass, the schooner was as 
usual headed towards it and had actually entered and run some 


towards her. To retreat was then impossible as there was no room 


fied that she was hidden somewhere | to tack, and to try any other means would be but to ensure a speedy 
n the marsh, and that there also, | meeting with her pursuer. Lefarge therefore had no other choice 
close to Lawton’s residence, was con- | but to keep on, hoping that, could he succeed in reaching his hiding 


cealed the landing-place of her car- | 


place, he might eventually escape with his crew, even though he 
should lose his vessel and her valuable cargo. His first object was 
accomplished, and he lay all day long concealed within hearing of 
the oars of the cutter’s boats, as they pulled backward and forwards, 
and around and about him, in their ineffectual search, which was 
continted until night, when Winston retired to solace himself for 
his fatigue and disappointment in the manner already related. 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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